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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
MARY E. SWEENY 


I wish you could realize just how your president feels as she opens the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association at 
Oregon Agricultural College, with its cordial hospitality and wonderful wel- 
come; how she feels as she catches the inspiration of your hopes, your dreams, 
your ambitions for our professional association, your interpretation of what it 
ought to mean to you. It has been a great privilege and a great responsibility 
to be your president, to think for you and with you, to act for you and with 
you, to plan with you for the future. 

Today, in accounting to you for my stewardship I begin to realize how little 
one can really do more than make a beginning in two years; how difficult it is 
to summarize those intangible things which are the indices pointing toward 
progress, development, and achievement. 

After all, we need to remember that as an association we are only fourteen 
years old, merely in the adolescent period of our life; that for many years we were 
loosely organized, our purposes were vaguely defined, we lacked cohesion and 
large objectives; that in our state teachers colleges and in our state universities 
it has not been the unfailing custom to instill, into those entering the work, 
compelling professional motives, a code of professional ethics, unified standards 
of professional life. 

Our professional work has had to do with the home, which as an institution is 
traditional and conservative. Those within it have had only a half hearted 
belief in homemaking as a profession and in the functioning of science in every 
day life. Homes are individual units; there are few ways of reaching them 
collectively. No outside forces connected with incomes unify their attitude, 
interest, and point of view, and get certain standards into their mass mind 
and consciousness. 

To deal with such an institution, to study it, to serve it constructively, to 
interpret its social, economic, and moral responsibility, to help it to function 
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in civil life, to rehabilitate it when broken or disabled, has been difficult and 
at times tedious and soul wearying, but immensely alluring, demanding high 
spirit and courage. 

The tremendous growth of home economics through its introduction into 
the curricula of elementary and secondary schools and universities, the 
development of home demonstration work, vocational education, continuation 
and evening schools, has created a demand for a large number of professionally 
trained people to build up adequate subject matter, methods, and research. 
A remarkable impetus was given by the war. Subsequent demands have 
been made for participation in health programs. Economic depression and 
need for readjustment and standards of buying in the home have tested home 
economics as a profession. 

The problem always facing your executive committee and your council has 
_ been to develop a professional association which would stand for the ambitions, 

beliefs, ideals of the individual members, and to make the Association an 
instrument through which individuals might express themselves. 

It has been my privilege to help to accomplish the objectives set by the 
association at Swampscott: 

I. The organization of state associations. Twenty-five states are fully 
affiliated; 10 states have voted affiliation but have not yet completed it; 
in 10 states it is being considered; only four states have shown no interest. The 
membership ia the affiliated states shows an increase of 300 per cent; in the 
southern region, 400 per cent. These gratifying results are due to the enthu- 
siasm and belief of individual members, to the conscientious service of the 
committee on regional organization, and to the excellent work of regional 
councilors. Every state association has a representative on the council, 
elected by the state. She knows the needs of her state; she voices the wishes 
of her group. The executive committee is composed of three regional coun- 
cilors, two members at large, and the officers. This insures democratic 
policies, a plan of work representing all intersts, and a country-wide inter- 
pretation of home economics. 

II. The executive secretary. The need for an executive secretary was 
shown at Swampscott. A committee, under the leadership of Mary Matthews 
has raised by voluntary subscription $4804.00. 

III. Another achievement of the year is that the Journal of Home Economics 
has in reality become the voice of the Association. Against tremendous odds 
Mrs. Bryan has brought it through the most successful year of its life. Its 
subscription list is now 7030. Its financial report is favorable. It has called 
to its service eight associate editors, representing al] outstanding interests of 
the Association, and both the quality and quantity of material show the results 
of their activity. 

In its legislative program the year has been one of inaction for the associa- 
tion. Every woman’s organization of consequence and many educational 
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associations have endorsed the Fess Bill, though we were told by representa- 
tives and senators that it could not be passed until the Sheppard-Towner 
Educational Bill had become a law. The bill has served to educate members of 
the American Home Economics Association and organizations endorsing it to 
the needs of home economics vocational education, and has achieved far more 
than its mere passage would guarantee. 

Perhaps nothing is a better index to the growth of the Association than the 
extent and character of its affiliation with other organizations. We have been 
asked to have a representative speak at national meetings of the General 
Federation of Womens Clubs, the Pan American Conference, and the League 
of Women Voters. We have been requested to assist in furthering the pro- 
grams of the Parent Teachers Association, the National Congress of Mothers, 
the National Womens Trade Union League, the Consumers League, the Na- 
tional Housing Association, the Social Hygiene Association, the American 
Association of Social Workers, the Red Cross, the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, the Canadian Child Conservation, and the 
International Eugenics Society. 

While there is much to give us hope in the past there is much yet to be done, 
and it will take more fortitude, more faith, more steadfastness, more courage, 
than pioneering. All of us fee] that the Association must reinterpret its 
objectives and develop a program of work. As a group we must broaden our 
contacts. The school room needs business, business needs home economics 
women. All home economics work needs the homemaker, both the pro- 
fessional home economics woman in her home, and the untrained woman in 
her home. We need her to show us how much that we are teaching belongs in 
what is now tradition; we need her to help us make our courses meet the needs 
of these electric-started, automotivated, radio-connected homes. She has a 
tremendous contribution to make to our theories of care and training of the 
modern child. The Association should capitalize this tremendous asset of 
our 10,000 trained home economics women in homes of their own. They are 
to be the great force within our number which will recharge, revitalize our 
point of view, reinterpret to us our education for homemaking. 

A health program is being developed in the public schools of almost every 
city of the United States In many instances physical education departments 
and public health nursing organizations are developing the program. Shall 
the home economics woman with her special training in nutrition be left out? 
In every state teachers association there already exists a committee on health 
education made up of representatives from physical education associations and 
The American Medical Association. Are our state home economics associa- 
tions going to see that we codperate and become a part of that committee on 
health education in their states? I believe the time has come for a clear 
statement of position of home economics: that we are not trying to do the work 
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of the physician, nurse, or art teacher, but our own, and to ask for a joint com- 
mittee from the American Home Economics Association to work with similar 
committees from the American Medical Association, the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, the American Physical Education Association, 
the Arts Association, the Parent Teachers Association, and the National 
Congress of Mothers. 

In many universities in this country, survey courses in home economics are 
being developed, yet there is no adequate history of home economics up to the 
present time. Many of us hope that Isabel Bevier may find the leisure to 
elaborate the book she gave to us some years ago on the Home Economics 
Movement. This is one means of developing those professional standards 
which will mean much to our respect for our own work. 

In summarizing, the things I want to leave in your minds and on your 
hearts are: 

1. Concentration on a program of work for the Association. 

2. Capitalization of our asset of ten thousand home economics women in 
homes. 

3 Realization of our place in the development of the health program in our 
public schools. 

4. Study of what reasonable professional standards are to be maintained. 

5. Development of a code of professional ethics. 

6. Enlargement of the Journal of Home Economics which, as I see it, can 
be done only by having a full time editor and an adequate staff, based on the 
principle now operating. 

Trained home economics women are demanded as teachers, extension 
workers, visiting housekeepers, dietitians, editors, social service workers, and in 
other business positions. Coéperation has begun to be established with the 
nursing world, the medical world, the industrial world. Home economics 
work is beginning in Australia, Japan, China, South Africa, India, Turkey, 
New Zealand. This means that home economics is preparing for its duty and 
responsibility; that it glimpses its opportunity; visions its real service; under- 
stands the meaning of its mission to energize, vitalize, and spiritualize the 
every day life of the every day man and woman. 


Editor’s Note. According to the ruling of the Council, only abstracts of 
the addresses appear in this issue. These abstracts are, in the main, those 
submitted to the Press and Publicity Committee. All those received before 
September 21 are included. A number of papers will appear in full, in later 
issues of the JouRNAL. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 
HOME ECONOMICS AND THE BUSINESS WORLD 


BESS M. ROWE 
Field Editor, The Farmer’s Wife 


This subject brings out four questions: 1. What has the business world to 
offer home economics? 2. What has home economics to offer the business 
world? 3. What opportunities are there for women with home economics 
training in connection with business enterprises? 4. How does the opening 
of new opportunities for home economics women affect the training that should 
be given in home economics departments. 

The following points are a partial reply: 

1. The money spent for advertising every year constitutes the largest and 
the most effective educational fund available in the country today. Adver- 
tising and sales campaigns affect every phase of home life; they largely deter- 
mine the equipment in every home. Manufactured articles are largely planned, 
advertised, and sold by men or by women not trained in the science of home- 
making. Home economics cannot hope to counteract false or misleading 
information unless it functions through this tremendous organized educational 
force. The business world today offers us our most effective means of making 
standard home economics information really function in the homes of today. 

2. Most business organizations are alert for information; there is much 
knowledge available that is greatly needed in the mass of homes. We have, on 
the one hand, a group of people eager for knowledge; we have, on the other, 
a group earnestly striving to spread this knowledge. It is worth going more 
than half way, if necessary, to do this service. We need not fear that the in- 
formation will be exploited. While there has been something of this in the 
past, we do not find it today. The up-to-date business man has a real idea 
of service. Asa rule we find in the business world fully as high a standard 
of ethics as we find in any educational or professional group. 

3. A business man said recently, “The only woman who can hope to make a 
permanent success in business today is the woman with home economics 
training. A few years ago it was enough to introduce ‘the woman’s angle’; 
now it must be the point of view of the woman who is trained along home 
economics lines.”” Many of the best opportunities open to home economics 
women today are with business organizations. We must get away from the 
idea that a girl is betraying her profession by going into business; otherwise 
we shall find women with lower standards or poorer training taking these key 
positions. These openings are coming fast; they are attractive and will be 
filled. It behooves home economics women to encourage our strong girls to 
go into them if they so desire. There is no way in which we can so easily and 
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quickly make home economics a part of the consciousness of the public at 
large. The standards of the home economics woman in business will sooner 
or later be impressed on the minds of the general public as the standards of 
the whole home economics profession. 

4. Our courses are criticized as being impractical. We must keep in close 
contact with the world outside; we must know its wants as well as its needs; 
we must, as far as possible, teach our girls to know conditions as they are and 
to adapt their training to the needs they find; in short, we must study this new 
manifestation of the need of home economics and we must take steps to domi- 
nate the work in this field. 


WHAT THE COMMUNITY OWES THE CHILD 


CAROLINE HEDGER, M.D. 
Director, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund Child Welfare Agency, Chicago 


What the community owes the child is a rather recent thought. The child, 
until recently, has been the family problem, but the community now realizes _ 
that it owes the child an unimpaired heritage because the child is the com- 
munity of the future. It owes him perfection of production. The time has 
come when we can no longer fail to face the fact that legislation must be under- 
taken to preclude the reproduction of the feeble minded. We owe the child 
the thought of the child as a part of an endless plan. There must be an under- 
standing and a participation in race perpetuation quite consciously. The 
person who is elected by the qualifications of high heritage to make his race 
contributions must make it with an absolute faith. The child must be born 
in such condition that it can survive and come to perfection. 

Having produced the child, the community owes the child education. 
Just what education means is unsettled in the minds of educators, and not all 
children can stand the regime which has been built up. There are special 
problems such as the conservation of the superior child, and the conservation 
of the adolescent in school. But every child must be given positive health. 
Teach the child those things which make for beauty. Beauty is the right of 
every child. 

The third thing the community owes is the socialization of the child. 
Socialization of the child is as necessary as clothing the child. It means more 
than joining a church; it means getting the adolescent into the church in the 
right way so that he becomes a force in the community and not a church 
joiner just to save his own soul. It means more than vaccination and more than 
manners. It is the making of the child into a social unit; it is giving him some 
of the things he needs to work with in a democracy. He needs an ethical 
basis, the ability to do right because it is right. All are necessary and are the 
community’s debt to the child. 
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The evasion of responsibility stunts our growth in human and in spiritual 
life. Responsibility involves selflessness. Underlying the responsibility of 
the body which is the carrier of the spirit, we should bring the child into a 
realization of the fact that he is the social unit and owes something to 
the state, to the nation, and to himself. In so doing we shall have largely 
discharged our responsibility to the child. 


WOMEN’S PART IN THE NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


ANNIE W. GOODRICH 
Teachers College and Henry Street Settlement, New York City 


The public health movement has unquestionably been forwarded by a 
steadily increasing appreciation of the prevalence of deviations from normal 
health and a consequent economic loss. This awareness was enormously 
intensified by the heavy incidence of illiteracy and physical defects revealed 
by the draft of approximately 2,400,000 men in the last war. A not less 
important factor, however, in our interest in attacking the health problem is 
the ever increasing body of scientific knowledge bearing upon the cure and 
prevention of diseases, many of which were heretofore conceived to be not only 
incurable, but inevitable. 

Despite both these facts these conditions continue to exist. It is therefore 
imperative that we should mobilize every community for decisive action in 
this field. Such a program to be effective must enlist the universal codperation 
of any given community through a campaign of education in its needs and the 
means through which its needs may be most effectively met. There is no 
more impertant point of attack than the direction and care of the young 
mother and the child in such matters as sanitary surroundings, adequate 
and suitable diet, and a properly proportioned daily life from the standpoint 
of occupation, intellectual development, recreation, and rest. 

The machinery and personnel as expressed in hospitals, dispensaries, health 
stations, physicians, and nurses, through which adequate care of the sick may 
be provided, are therefore today of no greater importance than that a program 
of health education be provided which will insure a steadily increasing per cent 
of health in every child and, ipso facto, every citizen. 

The participants in such a program of health education should not be 
limited to physicians and nurses, but should include all the ever increasing 
groups of health workers, such as physical directors, nutrition workers, dentists 
and dental hygienists, the great body of teachers at large, and above all the 
parents. 

An effective codperation and codrdination of the machinery and personnel 
for such a program requires: (a) A survey of any given locality, such as the 
Cleveland Health Survey. (b) A carefully worked out plan under expert 
advise and criticism. (c) A budget covering the estimated development for 
a given period. (d) Methods of raising the necessary funds. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AND THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


W. PUGSLEY 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


Practically all of the development of home economics, both in investigation 
and extension, has come within the last quarter of a century. The develop- 
ment of the science and teaching of agriculture covers a much longer period 
but it is only within the last century that scientific agriculture has been put on 
a sound basis. The urgent demand of the people for information has caused 
extension teaching oftentimes to go beyond what the existing status of 
research warranted. The most important needs of home economics today 
are money and workers for research. 

We must remember though that in home economics extension we have mil- 
lions of scattered homes to reach while in research we have a few score of 
centralized institutions to equip and maintain. The proportion of funds 
going to extension will therefore always be greater. 

Many home economics teachers have received no intimation that the 
problem of the country housewife differs in any sense from the problems of 
the city housewife. Many have received the impression from their mothers 
that farm work and farm life were to be shunned by a woman. We will of 
course concede that many a farm woman occupies a very hard position. Her 
hours are long, her work hard, and her pleasures few. It is a position she can 
not escape. She or someone else must fill the place of the farm housewife. 
It is the home economics worker’s job to help her shorten her hours, lighten 
her work, and increase her pleasures. If this can be done no work can be 
any more pleasing, for she has beautiful and healthful surroundings for herself 
and her loved ones. 

As the proportion of the urban dwellers increases, the burden rests heavier 
on the farmer to supply an increasing amount of food. I think the last few 
months have demonstrated the fact that we can not secure this food supply 
without a prosperous, contented, and educated farm life. We cannot possibly 
have that unless the farm home which is the heart of farm life is placed on a 
very high plane. 

There is no one thing which a home economics agent can study to better 
advantage than the labor income of her people. She must know this in order 
to know what to recommend for the farm living, and the things which can be 
done within the home are dependent to a large extent on the farm income. 
She must be able to show that the living condition on the farm has a direct 
influence on the efficiency of the farmer and hence on the income. 

The farm is a complex institution. That is the reason why the farmers 
like a man of the farm management type to assist them in codrdinating their 
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work. The problem of the home demonstration agent does not differ from 
that of the agricultural agent. She is a codrdinator also. It is her business 
to help the housewife to determine how much time and energy can be expended 
wisely on household activities, and also to determine just what is best to do in 
each instance. 

This brings me to a very frank discussion of the fact which led to the 
reorganization of the Office of Extension in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. More money has been set aside every year for home demonstra- 
tion than has been used. Our problem was to find out why this was so. We 
found, first, that it was difficult to get the proper type of home demonstration 
workers and to keep them when found because so many marry. We also found 
that in time of financial stringency home demonstration agents were more 
likely to be dropped from the budget than farm agents. 

It is not only proper but natural for both the man and the woman in the 
farm home to think of the extension agent’s work in the light of farm profit. 
Nobody realizes more keenly than the farm housewife that the fields must 
pay a profit or she has no money for washing machines, running water, sewage 
systems, lighting systems, furniture, piano, and many other things that make 
home life full and complete. I feel that any organization of extension work 
which requires a consideration of home demonstration work separate and apart 
from farm or agricultural demonstration work will always react to the dis- 
advantage of the home demonstration work. 

For this reason extension work has been reorganized and in place of men’s 
work and women’s work we have a Programs Division and a Methods Division. 
Women have a part in all the councils and are consulted with reference to the 
portion of money that should be expended on that part of the work in which 
women are immediately interested. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture does not attempt to control the work in the states but many of the 
states are following its example and adopting a unified farm home program of 
work instead of separate lines of work devoted to agriculture and home 
economics, 

The Secretary of Agriculture believes that home economics work should be 
greatly strengthened and he authorizes me to state at this time that he has in 
view “making the home economics work an independent bureau ranking with 
the other bureaus of the department and placing at its head a woman with 
executive ability, thorough scientific training, and a broad and sympathetic 
understanding of what is needed to make the bureau of help to the women of 
the land.” 
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SOME OF THE LARGER RELATIONSHIPS OF HOME ECONOMICS 


ISABEL BEVIER 


It is my purpose to discuss some of the larger aspects of home economics, 
(1) within the university, and (2) without the university. 

The test of individuals and associations is the company they keep. The 
test of home economics is the place it has made for itself in the university life. 
Home economics must stand, first of all, for sound scholarship. The way 
must be open for students to receive academic honors. Home economics 
must take part in the constructive work of the university, at its senate meet- 
ings and faculty conferences; it should continue to assume the réle, usually so 
gladly accorded it, in the social life of the university. The finer forms of 
social intercourse and the development of a gracious womanhood are a definite 
part of the program for which we strive. 

Home economics courses should teach sane living, the richness and fullness 
of life, the joy of work, good citizenship. The goal of university training is 
leadership. The specific must be used to develop general ability; the con- 
crete must be applied to its ultimate end, an understanding of real values. 

So much for the suggestions about Home Economics inside the University. 
Now as to its relationships on the outside. A glance at this program shows 
that home economics has a recognized place in the world’s work in nutrition and 
public health, but there are other fields of endeavor quite as important for 
home economics. 

What has this program or the Association done for art in any or all of its 
varied forms? Art is a mighty instrument for the enrichment of our common 
life, for the beautifying of the daily task. As I see it the extension workers 
have done, speaking by and large, the best piece of art work because they have 
used the materials at hand—clothes and hats—to teach proportion, form, 
line, color. 

Other forms of art ought to be developed by coéperation with architects in 
the arrangement of the house for efficiency and beauty; and with another group, 
the decorators, to ensure good taste in furnishing so that women may know how 
to express personality through this channel and so make a house their home. 

Home economics must follow women into the fields, rather new to them— 
economics and politics. 

The passing days emphasize the necessity for wise expenditure of time, 
money, and energy on the part of everybody. Whether women understand 
it or not, forces quite beyond their power are giving them a part in the economic 
and political life of the nation. Home economics workers need to hear and 
heed the command, “Enlarge the place of thy tent and let them stretch forth 
the curtains of thy habitations; spare not, lengthen thy cords and strengthen 
thy stakes.” 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN PORTO RICO 


ELSIE MAE WILLSEY 
Supervisor of Home Economics 

The efficiency of the school system of Porto Rico is due to the centralized 
organization and administration. This central educational organization com- 
prises the Commissioner of Education, appointed by the President of the 
United States, an assistant commissioner, secretary, and chief of the division 
of supervision, and eight general superintendents. The latter are in charge 
of Spanish, English, high schools, rural schools, athletics, home economics, 
manual arts, and agriculture. Their duties are those of organization, super- 
vision, and instruction in their particular branch of work for the whole island. 

Credit for two years of home economics is required for graduation from 
elementary school and two additional years for graduation from high school. 
A fifth year is elective in eleventh and twelfth grades. The work in home 
economics at the University of Porto Rico is similar to that offered in univer- 
sities in the States, and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

All home economics instructors in the University and University High 
School are graduates of universities in the States, as are also heads of the 
departments in some of the other high schools. Positions in the smaller high 
schools, continuation schools, and elementary schools are held by Porto Rican 
young women, graduates of the normal course of the University of Porto Rico. 

The Baldorioty Technical School, San Juan, houses the beginning of 
a technical school for girls. It aims to specialize in three branches (1) dress- 
making, (2) millinery, and (3) nurse’s preparatory. At the present time there 
is no demand for institutional cookery but this will surely be added later. 

The work of the Supervisor of Home Economics includes supervision over: 
(1) The home economics work in all elementary, continuation, and high schools 
as well as the University of Porto Rico. Accredited private schools are 
visited once a year. (2) Vocational classes in Porto Rican drawnwork and 
embroidery. This year there were seventy-two teachers of home economics 
and fifty-five of needlework. The teachers in the vocational classes are Porto 
Rican women. 

The housing of the departments has made great strides during the past 
year. Several home economics cottages have been built and several others 
are being planned. A five room concrete building is being constructed in 
Ponce for elementary home economics work. It is to be named the Ellen H. 
Richards School. It will be modern in every respect. In equipment the 
group plan of work is being advanced in all permanent building. 

The penny lunch room of the States is the ‘““Comedor Escolar” of Porto Rico. 
It is financed either by the municipalities or charitable associations. More 
and more it is coming under the supervision of the teacher of home economics. 
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Every municipality has its “Home Economics Club.” The acitivities of 
these clubs are planned to employ the leisure hours of the girls. Each year a 
special project is taken up by all the clubs. In 1920-21 the project was “Sim- 
plified Dressing among School Girls.” The main ideas were low heeled shoes, 
substantial dresses, and bobbed hair. The success of this movement pushed 
by the girls themselves, has been nothing short of marvelous. Practically 
every school in every muncipality now has its school uniform and the girl 
appearing at school without it feels inappropriately dressed. In 1921-22 the 
project was “Health through Exercise.” In 1922-23 the project is to be 
“Child Welfare.” 

The Home Economics Club girls are all Junior Red Cross girls also. The 
drive last year gave $30,193.25 which was 100 per cent enrollment for all 
schools. The peace time work of this organization has been: Establishment 
of dental and health clinics, scholarships to deserving students, community 
buildings. 

The Junior Red Cross gave $7,500 for a school and library building for 
children at the Insular Tuberculosis Sanatorium. $15,000 has been voted for 
a girls’ dormitory at the school for the blind. 

Scholarships include two to French war orphans, six at the University of 
Porto Rico, one at the University High School, one at the Polytechnic In- 
stitute, a Presbyterian college at San German, and one at Comerio continua- 
tion school. 

I desire to make an appeal to members of the American Home Economics 
Association for Scholarships for home economics teachers of Porto Rico, to 
enable them to attend universities in the States either during the school year 
or summer sessions. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN INDIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


ANN GILCHRIST STRONG 
University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand 


The first work inaugurated in Baroda, India, was in the Teacher Training 
Colleges for men as well as for women. The course was one in “Rural Home 
Problems,”’ and was given through an interpreter unti! I was able to train 
others for it. We used demonstrations and charts with illustrative material 
to teach them the simple facts of sanitary science and dietetics needed by the 
villagers. Prenakipresad Desai, the Principal of the Male Training College, 
is a graduate of Teachers College. A Scotch girl in charge of the Female 
Training College was an enthusiastic aid in establishing the work. A man who 
was trained by me is now in charge and is carrying on the course in the vernac- 
ular with success, 
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The second place to install a course in household arts was the Girls High 
School, under Miss Needham, the English Principal. She so arranged her 
program as to permit one course in each school year, and at the same time made 
it possible for a girl to specialize in the subject and take several courses in one 
year. 

Here it was possible to teach in English, and I did this myself with the assist- 
ance of the girls doing practice teaching. The course of study has been 
printed and is now in use, being carried out by Dattatraya Ramchandra 
Jogleker, who teaches the science, and Miss Gulabbai Javeri, who teaches the 
cookery and clothing work. 

They now have an annex consisting of half a dozen rooms where the practical 
courses are taught under good Indian conditions. The study of their foods 
and methods of cookery, as well as their dress, was to me most fascinating. 
They have much to teach the Westerner. 

The most important teaching which I had in charge was the three years 
course in household arts given at the Baroda College to a selected group of 
graduate students, mostly men. The purpose of this training was vocational, 
and for two ends. Half of the students were to be prepared for institutional 
management and the other half for teaching. The practice field was unique. 
Specialization took place in the last year, and each student made a study of 
his problem and assisted me in its practical supervision. The state guest 
house, palaces, laundry, stores, and kitchens were under my direction and 
inspection. The students were trained to take this work over at the end of 
their college course. At present they are employed as supervisors of the bunga- 
lows, and as teachers in the training colleges and high schools. 

The principal of the new Women’s College in Ahmedabad is carrying out the 
household arts courses there. 

The work in New Zealand was started ten years ago. The efforts of 
Mr. John Studholme are largely responsible for its installation in the University 
of Otago. Miss Boys-Smith and Helen Rawson from England have done 
good work in developing what is here called the “Home Science” courses in 
elementary and high schools, as well as in the University, where it is a degree 
subject. 

Home science has had the science emphasized to the nelgect of the home part 
of its name, and we are now attemping to balance this up. It is compulsory 
in the high schools for all girls, and our graduates of the University teach 
them. The syllabus covers inorganic and organic and applied chemistry, and 
in some schools the only application is that made in the chemistry laboratory. 

The University Department of Home Science is now housed in a fine stone 
building, and is well provided with up to date laboratories and equipment. 
We number about seventy-five students, and forty-six are in residence at 
Studholme House which is run by the students in training. This makes an 
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excellent practice house for large housekeeping and we are now hoping for a 
bungalow to provide practice in a smaller group. It is surprising how well the 
students manage the hostel, doing the ordering, planning of meals, and the 
cookery. We now have six professors and seven assistants in our department. 

While the training in the past has been almost entirely for teachers, the 
institutional management classes have been begun. In cooperation with 
the hospital we are hoping soon to bring a dietitian from America who will 
help us open up this vocation for our graduates. 

The health clinics have been a great success, both from the point of view of 
our students’ gain in experience, and the help thus furnished the public. 
Demonstration lectures in connection with the clinic and summer camp for 
undernourished children have furnished a means of contact with the com- 
munity, and have created a demand for extension work. 

The Christ Church Home Economics Association is in a flourishing condition, 
and we all hope some time to be able to affiliate with you and to become a part 
of the International Association. Indeed I consider our International Com- 
mittee work as important as any you have undertaken in the Association. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN ROUMANITA 
MARY HALEY MORAN 


Some work along home economics lines has been done under the direction 
of the Junior Red Cross. Three centers testify to the work of the Junior 
Red Cross in helping Roumanian children who have been orphaned or crippled 
in health by the war to regain a normal life. These are: the sanitorium for 
tubercular children at Tekir Ghiol, the Breaza social center, a scholarship fund. 

Breaza lies among the hills of northern Wallachia, not far from the oil wells 
of Campina. The Industrial School For Girls which is located here has become 
a model for other schools of its kind in Roumania. The girls at the school 
are all orphans. First of all, it was thought to be wise to teach them some 
housekeeping, for having no homes of their own they lack knowledge of the 
science and art of household management. In addition, they have been given 
school lessons, and home hygiene and exercise. Above all they have been 
taught to weave on hand looms the fine rug for which Rumania is famous, and 
to embroider the ancient and beautiful patterns. In the course of time as the 
school is enlarged and the older girls become more skillful, it will become self- 
supporting. There are 29 girls at the school, between the ages of 14 and 18. 
They come from the humblest type of home. 

There was a great lack of facilities for the housekeeping classes but the 
Personnel Cottage helped to solve the difficulty. A young and unusually 
intelligent Roumanian servant girl was trained to serve as instructor to the 
girls as they came one by one, staying a week at a time, to live and work in 
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the house. At the end of the week, the girl had been taught how to sweep, 
dust, clean floors, wash dishes, and had some practice in American cooking and 
table service. On the last day of her week, the girl cooked and served a 
Roumanian dish. 

At Breaza the Junior Red Cross is in charge of a Baby Welfare Station, 
which includes a weekly clinic and home visits, serving an average of 180 babies; 
a pre-natal clinic occurring twice a month with home visits; a mothers’ club with 
monthly meetings and talks by doctor and nurse. 

There is a comprehensive school health program including: anti-tuberculosis 
clinics twice a month and home visits, serving 100 children; health instruction 
in schools by doctor and nurse, serving an average of 350 children; school 
canteens daily, serving an average of 350 children; teachers’ meetings, relating 
to the school health program, once a month. 


For Miss Winslow’s report of the International Congress on Home Economics, 
see the JouRNAL for August, 1922. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON HOME ECONOMICS 


The Third International Congress on Home Economics, following the action 
of the Congresses at Fribourg and Ghent, presented certain resolutions at its 
meeting in Paris, 1922. Extracts from these resolutions are as follows: 


Section I. Urban Home Economics 


Home economics should be included in all primary schools on the same basis 
as other branches of instruction; it should be given in school hours by the reg- 
ular teachers, who should have received sufficient preparation for this pur- 
pose in the normal schools; it should have a place in the program of the inter- 
mediate or secondary schools, and be recognized in the examination for 
graduation. 

It is desirable that housekeeping courses should be established in connection 
with all women’s community organizations. 

It is desirable that present educational periodicals give a large place to 
home economics material, and that an international bulletin on home econom- 
ics be published to keep home economics people in touch with one another 
in the intervals between the sessions of the Congress. 


Section II. Agricultural Home Economics 
Agricultural home economics, because of the knowledge which it provides 
concerning essentials in family life, should be embodied in the program of 
all rural schools, whether elementary, secondary, or intermediate. The 
information should be definite and accompanied by practical work. 
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All types of post graduate schools in agricultural home economics are to be 
recommended; however, when possible, preference should be given to per- 
manent schools providing continuous instruction aimed at general agricultural 
improvement. 

It is desirable that farmer’s wives be organized as far as possible into groups, 
which, by conferences and by other means of popularization and competition, 
will assist in the improvement of education and in the professional progress 
of agricultural home economics. 


Section III. Home Economics and Social Life 


Home Economics, including child care, should form the basis of profes- 
sional courses for all young women who are preparing for business or industry 
whether or not technical education is required. It is to be wished that each 
business or industrial establishment employing a certain number of young girls 
would organize for them a household school and make their attendance possible. 

Domestic service should be considered a profession and a thorough appren- 
ticeship should be required. 

The scientific basis upon which home economics rests, should be considered 
an essential element in home economics instruction, and should be taken 
account of in the examinations of all grades. It is desirable that the univer- 
sity and the laboratories for advanced instruction should come to the assis- 
tance of home economics. 

It is desirable that there should be added to the course in hygiene and child 
care, in all the household schools, certain simple information about educational 
methods in the home, suitable for the preparation of the future mother of the 
family for her duties as an educator. 


International Federation 


The Congress recommends to governments, public authorities, various 
scientific and professional organizations, and private individuals, membership 
in the International Federation for the development of home economics. 
This Federation, through the office which it maintains, can assure the con- 
tinuation of the International Congress and provide at all times, by its records, 
its bulletin, its library, its inquiries, and its studies, that various countries may 
profit by the experiences in other countries. 

The Congress also recommends that governments and private individuals 
send to the International office text books, charts, and all printed material 
used in home economics instruction; that the office be assisted by a technical 
commission who will give suggestions for the improvement of such material 
and make the best material better known and more widely circulated. 

The Congress authorized the International Office to undertake the neces- 
sary steps for carrying out these resolutions as rapidly as possible. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION SECTION 
COOPERATIVE CHILD NUTRITION SERVICE 


MARTHA KOEHNE 
Department of Home Economics, University of Washington 


Nutrition classes or clinics are springing up every where and the demand for 
educational work along health lines is increasing. That the public is finally 
awake to the importance of diet in the prevention of physical defects and 
inefficiency is a cause for rejoicing. Progressive pediatricians and physicians 
interested in preventive medicine fully recognize the importance of the proper 
feeding of infants, children, and adults. Public health work of the future 
is bound to give more and more recognition to the need for scientifically 
trained leaders in nutrition. Public health nurses, who come in close contact 
with intimate family problems and community needs, were, at their recent 
convention in Seattle, united in expressing their desire for adequately trained 
leaders in nutrition work. At the University of Washington the aim is to 
provide, for those students who desire it, actual experience in methods of 
detection and control of malnutrition, to enable them to learn all they can 
from local pediatricians, and, incidentally, to cultivate a spirit of closer 
cooperation between the department and the practicing physicians. The 
University also seeks to be of immediate service to the community in which 
it is located. The Home Economics Department felt keenly, however, that 
the general plan to be adopted, with the above object in view, must have the 
codperation and moral support of other agencies already at work in Seattle 
for the betterment of child health. After consultation with all persons inter- 
ested, the cooperative Child Nutrition Service was inaugurated about the 
middle of February, 1922, in the Nutrition Laboratory, Home Economics 
Hall. 

Before discussing this serivce, a few words are necessary in regard to general 
work in dietetics and nutrition at the University. The University supports a 
strong nursing department. In addition to the regular course in dietetics 
and nutrition for home economics majors with excellent laboratory equipment 
for nutrition work and supporting science courses, a special course is offered to 
these nurses and to sociology majors. After having had either of the above 
courses students may elect an advanced course—Problems Connected with 
Malnutrition. This course includes, on the theoretical side, an intensive study 
and discussion of infant feeding and the feeding of older children, many topics 
relating to malnutrition, the work of various organizations in the country that 
are especially interested in child welfare work, and the dietary customs of 
various nationalities. 
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On the practical side, the work centers around the codperative Child Nutri- 
tion Service, which is directed by the writer in codperation with Dr. V. W. 
Spickard and Dr. George J. Mohr, both pediatricians. The Service is open 
every Wednesday from 2:00 to 5:00, the only charge being 15 cents. Mothers 
may bring any growing child where the difficulty is one of nutrition, or if she 
wishes to be sure the child is developing normally. 

The physicians give a medical examination and recommend procedure. 
They codperate with the Department in recommendations as to dietetic 
treatment. Great emphasis is placed upon the importance of breast feed- 
ing up to nine months. Diet sheets for infants under one year, for children 
from one year to eighteen months, and from eighteen months to three years 
of age, have been prepared for issuance to mothers, to expedite the work. In 
this way, only special suggestions are necessary, and much repetition of general 
instructions is eliminated. 

Students taking this course are present at these consultations. They take the 
history of the case, its dietary habits, and its habits of hygiene. They weigh and 
measure the children and have each information chart complete by the time the 
physician is ready to make the examination. They also record the results of 
the medical examination and all the directions and recommendations made. 

These students are getting valuable experience in working with physicians 
and parents, and in visiting homes, thus removing the handicaps ordinarily 
hindering inexperienced nutrition workers. They are also required to visit 
orphanages, children’s homes, and children’s hospitals in and around Seattle, 
as well as the health centers and nutrition clinics operated by the Health 
Department, Anti-tuberculosis League, and public schools. 

So far we have examined 85 children: 34 under one year, 16 from one to two 
years, 14 from two to four years, 10 from four to six years, 9 from six to ten 
years, and 2 over ten years of age. We have had 45 return visits and 17 
phone communications with others. 


PLANS FOR TEACHING PRACTICAL NUTRITION TO THE PUBLIC 


MARGERY M. SMITH 
Assistant in Nutrition, Oregon Agricultural College 


The public is not a young child ready to accept without question present 
day teachings looking toward higher health standards. The public is rather 
an adult capable of thinking and susceptible to advice and suggestion. The 
state of nutrition of the public will be improved not by force but by creating a 
desire to be better fed through simple, clear, and unmistakably presented evi- 
dence of the relation between food habits and health. 

The public may be expected to learn (1) by reading, (2) by hearing, (3) 
by seeing, (4) by doing. The agencies that may be employed in teaching the 
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public are the written word, the spoken word, the picture, the exhibit, and the 
demonstration of the desired practices. The written word has greatest 
possibilities in reaching large numbers and, rightly used, is a powerful agency. 
The full use of the simple, clear, accurate written word in teaching nutrition 
is not yet fully realized. The spoken word with its personal contact is more 
influential in overcoming food prejudices and superstitions than is the written 
word, and may reach some who have not read. Since so large a proportion of 
our adult public, however, is eye-minded and learns rather by seeing and doing 
than by reading and hearing, visual methods of teaching practical nutrition 
should be further employed. For instance, a demonstration of vegetable salads 
and whole wheat bread sandwiches gives an opportunity to see and taste as 
well as to discuss foods of high value in the diet from the standpoints of minerals 
and bulk. 

It is of utmost importance for those who would teach practical nutrition to 
be themselves living examples of the practices they would teach. The power 
of example cannot be over appreciated. Any person well trained in 
nutrition, whether in professional work or not, should assume the réle of a 
teacher. Accumulated knowledge in nutrition is of little value until it is 
made to function in the lives of the individuals who make up our public. The 
avenues of the written word, the spoken word, and the visual method are open. 
Through them we cannot have too many teachers of sound nutrition gospel. 


NUTRITION: ITS APPLICATION TO COMMERCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL PROBLEMS 


GUDRUN CARLSON 


A few nutrition workers have been actively engaged for the past few years 
in fields closely related to industry, but most of the home economics profession 
either has not been informed concerning it or has given the fact only a super- 
ficial thought. If specialists who go from the home economics profession into 
the commercial or industrial field are to be accepted and retain all their 
prestige, they must do work which is creditable and based on scientific fact. 

The variety of applications which nutrition, in particular, may have to 
the commercial] and industrial fields is rather hard to define or classify, but I 
shall attempt to give you a general idea of some of those now being carried out. 

1. The research field in nutrition is making some excellent contributions to 
industry. Realizing the importance of research, the Carnegie Corporation 
has helped to establish a Food Research Institute at Stanford University, 
“for the purpose of intensive study of the problems of the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of foods.”” So far as I know, their plans along 
lines of foods and nutrition are not definitely formulated, but we can use our 
influence to get some very useful work done there. 
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Several large food concerns have conducted and are conducting research 
on their own products which should be a constant impetus to produce better 
food. You may be familiar with some of the work done with flour, yeast, bread, 
oils and fats, milk and milk products, meat, and other foods. 

2. Of equal, if not greater, importance is the educational phase, and it is 
into this field that most of our nutrition workers will probably go, for the 
present, at least. Naturally, much of this work is allied with advertising and 
publicity, but again it may be said that it can be truly educational, if done by 
a woman trained in home economics. 

3. Journalism is another field which in several ways might also be called 
educational. Nutrition terms are bywords to the reading public, and the 
best standard magazines are beginning to appreciate the fact that their foods 
and cookery articles must either be written or edited by persons well trained 
in nutrition. Even trade and commercial publications are taking steps to 
fall in line with better and newer knowledge of nutrition. 

4. The field of nutrition which may appeal most to the academic person or 
teacher is that of employee health service in commercial and industrial plants. 
The malnourished child has at last received attention, and we are just beginning 
to turn to a more systematic study of how to help the malnourished adult. 
Physicians and nurses have done some work but there is much need of special- 
ists in nutrition. 

The opportunities in the closely related fields of chemistry, bacteriology, 
and physiology, should interest us also, particularly where food is concerned. 

It will be of special interest to teachers of nutrition to keep in touch with the 
new course in this subject which is to be developed at Cincinnati University in 
the professional school for women. The course will probably be five years long. 


CONTENT OF THE FIRST YEAR COLLEGE COURSE IN FOOD 
FOLLOWING THE TWO YEAR COURSE IN HIGH SCHOOL 


MARGARET FEDDE 
University of Nebraska 


The content of the first year college course in foods must depend upon the 
high school training the students have had in home economics. The colleges 
must take cognizance of this work in order to avoid expenditure of the students’ 
time and energy in repetition. Inquiry made of state supervisors of home 
economics resulted in 16 replies. Of these, 11 advocated separate courses in 
foods for pupils from vocational high schools; 2 disapproved of separate courses 
on the ground that the work in the high schools was decidedly elementary; 
3 were uncertain. 

Inquiry made of colleges regarding changes in food courses for students 
with high school work in home economics resulted in 16 replies. California, 
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Washington, Oregon, Montana, North Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Minnesota offer separate courses to the students who come with high school 
training, or exempt these students from the first course in foods, or exempt 
them from laboratory in food work but require that they take the lecture work. 
Our experience at Nebraska in offering a separate course in food study has not 
been entirely satisfactory. Ohio, Arkansas, Michigan, and Delaware place 
students in separate classes in clothing but not in food study. Some of the 
colleges base their course of study on the assumption that the majority of 
students have had high school foods, and therefore require an extra term of 
work of the girls who have had no high school work in this subject. 

In view of these different procedures certain fundamentals must be estab- 
lished in order to offer to the students the work which will best serve their 
needs. 1. The college course should be based on a two year course in high 
school when 50 per cent or more of the students have had this training. Not 
more than two years work in home economics should be offered in high school. 
A longer course narrows the curriculum. 2. Standards of accomplishment 
must be set in the high school. 3. Colleges must know what is being taught 
in high school in order that they may build their work on what the students 
already know. 4. Some scheme of evaluating the work done in the high 
school must be devised. 5. Very definite aims and standards of accomplish- 
ment must be set up for the college course. 6. The college course should be 
based on what the girl knows and what she needs to know to fit her for 
the responsibilities of homemaking, teaching, institutional, commercial, social, 
or research work. This includes a thorough knowledge of foods from the 
standpoints of preparation, purchase, costs and relation to budget, legal safe- 
guards, place in diet for all ages, and relation to health. 


THE CONTENT OF HEALTH COURSES IN THE COLLEGES 


ELISABETH AMERY 
University of Washington, Seatile 


A lecture course on food is a university requirement at the University of 
Washington. Six years ago, at the request of the physical education depart- 
ment, a change was made in the physical education requirements for women, 
resulting in the division of the course into three parts: floor work, hygiene 
lectures, and food lectures. Two hours of floor work and one lecture in hygiene 
per week are required of the first year students, and two hours of floor and one 
lecture in foods per week are required of all sophomore girls, with the exception 
of those who complete the regular courses in food and nutrition in the home 
economics department. A member of the home economics staff gives the food 
lectures. The following topics indicate the work covered: 

1. An appreciation of the importance of food including a study of the sources 
of our food and food laws. 
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2. A study of diet for normal adults. 

3. A study of diet for infants and children of all ages, and diets for some 
abnormal conditions of adults. 

The students are greatly interested in the work and make application of the 
knowledge gained in attempting to better their own health through diet, in 
bettering the kind of meals served in boarding houses and sorority houses, and 
in improving the diets of members of their own families. 

Many members of these classes are engaged girls for whom feeding problems 
are real and immediate ones, and such a course offers almost the only 
opportunity to gain knowledge concerning them. 

There is a great need for this work, and a large opportunity is offered, 
through the medium of a required course, for college women to become more 
intelligent caretakers of themselves and others in the matter of health through 
the selection of food. 


HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS 


MARY RUTH FISHER 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Home economics for boys! Immediately there comes to the minds of the 
persons not familiar with the content of home economics the picture of a 
“Mama’s darling” with an embroidery hoop; but the course as offered, com- 
posed of six units given in the order I shall use in this brief discussion, was 
taken up from the standpoint of a real boy. 

All boys eat, in fact most of them live to eat; so we used this as a starting 
point for our first unit, foods. We discussed what to eat, both normally and 
before and after a game. We learned digestion, food values, and body needs. 

During our second unit, clothing, we studied pure and adulterated fabrics, 
cleaning, pressing, simple mending and other things men should know to make 
them intelligent buyers. 

Budgets, savings, investments struck a most reponsive chord. We kept 
itemized expense accounts and made out budgets; we studied intelligent 
banking, safe investments, life insurance, and other money problems. 

Care of sick, first aid, and general health helps made up the next unit. We 
learned to administer artificial respiration, to do simple bandaging, and to 
take personal daily exercise. 

The “joy unit” proved to be “Duties of a Host.” Our discussions were 
extremely frank, dealing with all phases of actions, etiquette, and manners. 

In camp cookery, the last unit, we studied cooking from the standpoint of 
aman out of doors. Only those foods interesting to men and done in a man’s 
way were considered. 

Home economics for boys interesting? Decidedly. And the boys declare 
it the most beneficial course they have ever taken. 
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TEXTILE SECTION 
HOME PROJECTS IN THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


ANNE C. PLATT 
Seattle Schools 


In order that we may understand the fundamentals of a home project let 
us look briefly into its requirements. A home project must not only meet the 
need of girls; it must meet the need of the individual girl. In other words, it 
must be a “purposeful activity” on the part of the girl. It must offer experi- 
ence in homemaking activities in as nearly normal conditions as possible, 
while developing both her managerial and manipulative powers. This must 
all be done, not alone by the girl under the guidance of the teacher, but with 
the close codperation of the mother, who is the true manager of the home. 

There are a number of home projects in textiles that are valuable both to 
the girl and to her home. Among them are renovating and remodeling of 
clothes for herself or other member of the family; planning wardrobe for herself 
or other member of the family for one year; washing her own dresses or children’s 
play clothing or underclothing; laundering curtains, care of linen closet; remov- 
ing stains, care of family linen; family mending; care of baby brother’s or sister’s 
clothing; selection and making of drapes or curtains for her own room; making 
more attractive some other room in the home. 

In all home project work we must remember, as teachers, that we are not 
“teaching” these girls, in the commonly accepted meaning of the word, but 
rather working with them on their problems. 


RESEARCH METHODS IN TEXTILES 


RUTH O'BRIEN 
Chemisiry Department, Iowa State College 


Choice of the Problem. The choice of a problem is, after all, the first, and 
often one of the most difficult, tasks. It is so difficult that your research 
committee has been besieged by requests for lists of suitable problems. I have 
little sympathy with such requests or attempts to comply with them. The 
student, the amateur, comes to an instructor for a problem. That is her 
privilege. If that instructor does not know the field well enough to select a 
fruitful problem, I doubt if she has the ability to direct its study intelligently. 
And why expect or demand that every instructor direct research? It is, after 
all, congenial and profitable only when she has at least three qualifications. 
First, she must have previous training in the general methods of research and 
experience in studying a problem herself. 

Second, she must be well read and must have the time or, more important 
still, the inclination to keep herself up to date in her field. 
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Third, there is perhaps such a thing as a research type of mind and it 
might be well to inquire whether your textile investigator possesses such. 
However, personally, I believe such an endowment to be a sane, straight-think- 
ing brain plus the willingness to work. 

What are the standards for the problem chosen? (1) It must be one which 
has not been satisfactorily solved before. (2) It must be compatible with the 
particular training of the director. (3) It must be compatible with the 
previous training of the student. (4) It must be compatible with the resources 
of the laboratory. (5) It must be such that results can be reasonably expected 
in the time allotted for the work. This is particularly true when a student’s 
degree is involved. (6) It should not encroach upon the field of another 
investigator or duplicate work already under way. 

The study of the problem. There is very little which can be said concerning 
the actual study of research problems, as they differ too widely in nature. 
Perhaps it can all be summarized by saying that we must be sure that our 
thought, our instruments, our raw materials, our conditions (those we hold 
constant and those we vary) are calibrated. We must know their value, their 
properties, to a degree equivalent to the scientific accuracy of a calibrated 
instrument. Clear, hard thinking on every phase of the development is 
demanded; and good courage, always. It is also important to know when to 
remove a student from a problem and place her upon another. 

Results. Results should be recorded in as comprehensible a manner as 
possible, stated clearly and concisely, and published in our Journal of Home 
Economics. We all regret the limitations which must be placed upon the 
length of the articles accepted by the Journal but that is only another 
incentive to get results reported in concise form. 


TESTING MERCHANDISE 


ROSE FRASER 
Fellow in Textiles, University of Washington 


The Home Economics Department of the University of Washington received 
an annual fellowship of $600 for a graduate student who gives a part of her 
time to the store, testing merchandise. It is known as the Bon Marché 
Industrial Fellowship in Textile Research. Frances Grant Heverlo, a former 
home economics teacher, has developed a unique personal service department 
in the store, and it was largely through her efforts that the fellowship was made 
possible. This intimate connection between the textiles laboratory and one 
business house is the outgrowth of years of codperation with many stores. 
Miss Denny, assistant professor of home economics, has tested goods when 
requests came, and conducted evening classes for store people. 

We have not only had to work out methods of testing but we have had to 
sell the idea to the more conservative people in the store. The policy has 
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been to make controlled tests on materials as requested by merchandise 
heads. For the most part tests have been confined to composition both by the 
chemical and microscopic methods, with work also on fading in sunlight, 
washing, wrinkling, shrinkage, and wear as shown by the abrasion apparatus. 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 


Business meetings of the Textile Section were held August 3 and 4, Grace 
Denny, Acting Chairman, presiding in the absence of Agnes Houston Craig, 
Chairman. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved and the following 
committees appointed: Nominating—Helen Lee Davis, Chairman; Aims and 
Program for 1922-23—Ruth O’Brien, Chairman. 

The treasurer’s report was presented by Ethelwyn Dodson as follows: 


Report of the Chairman, Agnes Houston Craig, read by Miss Denny. 


The Chairman of the Section wishes to report items toward progress and to submit for 
your study and consideration certain recommendations. 

1. Appreciating the previous work so well begun by a small group of textile specialists, 
it seemed wise to strengthen the opportunities for its continuation. For this reason the 
Textile Section was organized on an independent financial basis at the Swampscott meeting 
in July, 1921. 

2. The membership goal of 500 was considered high. It was adopted, however, as a spur. 
Miss Dodson’s last report shows 200. In addition to the work of the membership committee, 
the Chairman has sent out over 500 letters on membership and has presented the cause to 
over twenty organizations. In the JourNaL, February, 1922, page 85, there appeared a letter 
from the Chairman in which she asked that textile people send in their names and subscrip- 
tions without waiting for a special invitation. Money we spend on postage cannot be used 
for research. The Chairman emphasizes this suggestion. 

3. Miss Birdseye has been untiring in her work and counsel to the end that we might gain 
further cooperation from such agencies as the National Research Council, the Smithsonian 
Institute, the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. We have corresponded or 
consulted with such leaders as Mr. Howe, and Mr. Corse, of the National Reseach Council; 
Mr. Lewton, in charge of Textile Exhibits, Smithsonian Institute; Mr. Fisher and Mr. Walen, 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

4. On request from Mr. Howe, the Chairman named six persons, subject to call from the 
National Research Council, to assist in formulating policies for finance and work that would 
make Textile Research for the consumer a permanent fact in the program of the National 
Research Council. The persons named were Miss Trilling, Mrs. Wooln.an, Mrs. McGowan, 
Miss O’Brien, Miss Birdseye, Miss Crooks, Miss Craig. 

5. The Chairman is informed that her own experience is true, namely, that too few textile 
specialists send in contributions to the JouRNAL or to other magazines. Some articles are 
being prepared, but more are desirable. Too little has been accomplished here, up to date. 
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6. Miss Birdseye and the Chairman worked out a tentative draft of a program for next 
year. This draft was sent out to over twenty people for criticism, and constructive sugges- 
tions. Our recommendations have been referred to the committee considering the program 
for 1922-23. 


Report accepted. 

Report of Present Siatus of Research in Standardization, Miriam Birdseye, 
Chairman, read by Miss Denny. 

Report of Committee on Aims and Program for 1922-23 presented by Ruth 
O’Brien, chairman. 


The following aims for the Textile Section of the American Home Economics Association 
are submitted for your approval: 

1. To stimulate interest on the part of special teachers of textiles and clothing, and to 
improve educational standards in this field. 

2. To organize and work toward better policies in production, manufacture, retailing 
and consumption. 

3. To establish a fellowship for investigation in the interest of this section, as soon as funds 
permit. 

The following recommendations are submitted: 

1. That the work of the Textile Section for the coming year be concentrated in the fol- 
lowing committees: 

a. Membership Committee to select a representative for each state from the list secured 
at this meeting and conduct an intensive campaign for membership of this section, and 
encourage subscription to the JouRNAL. 

b. Committee on Standardization. 

c. Committee on Research. Both of these committees to continue work as already 
organized. 

d. Committee on Commercial Relations to inquire into methods used to establish rela- 
tions between commercial firms and the teacher, and offer plans to help the teacher establish 
such relations. 

e. Committee on Educational Essentials in this field to evaluate the subject matter which 
should be presented, either within or without our schools. 

2. That the secretary of the section send to all section members, a statement of the finan- 
cial plans of the section. 

3. That the section support the research program of the Standardization Committee to 
the extent of 75 per cent of the funds available this year. 

4. That Mr. Wm. M. Corse, of the National Research Council, and Mr. F. R. McGowan, 
head of the Textile Section of the Bureau of Standards, be elected honorary members of the 


Textile Section. 


Report accepted. 

Report of Nominating Committee read and accepted. Officers for 1922-23: 
Chairman, Ruth O’Brien, Iowa State College, Ames; Vice-chairman, Ethel 
Webb, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Secretary, Rose Shonka, Supervisor 
of Home Economics, Lincoln, Nebraska; Treasurer, Beulah Blackmore, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Committee chairmen were appointed as follows: Membership, Mabel 
McBane; Standardization, Doris Schumaker; Commercial Relations, Marian 
Weller. 
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INSTITUTION ECONOMICS SECTION 
THE TRAINING OF HOSPITAL DIETITIANS 


LENNA F. CGOPER 
School of Home Economics, Batile Creek 


Before attempting to outline a program of training for any specific job, 
it would seem appropriate to analyze it. The dietitian’s job as it is and as it 
should be, may be quite different propositions. As it is now and as it was 
fifteen years ago are also different propositions. It would be sad indeed if 
there were no goals ahead. 

As the position is defined by hospital superintendents today, it consists of 
two types: (1) diet kitchen supervision; (2) food department supervision. 
In the first type of supervision, the following are the duties as usually outined: 
1. The planning and supervision of all special and weighed diets and nourish- 
ments. 2. Catering to private patients, if such there are. 3. Ordering 
supplies from steward or storeroom. 4. Supervision of the serving of all food 
prepared in the diet kitchen. 5. Supervision of the cleaning in diet kitchen. 
6. Teaching of dietetics, foods, and cookery to nurses. Such a dietitian is 
usually responsible to the superintendent of nurses and is ranked as a member 
of the faculty of the nurses training school. 

The second type of position is one of larger responsibility. The duties 
include not only those of type 1, but the following in addition: 1. Planning 
menus for the entire household, including the regular or house diet for patients, 
menus for staff, nurses, and domestic help. 2. Supervision of kitchens, dining 
rooms and serving rooms, also pantries and refrigerators. 3. Buying of food 
(this she may or may not do). 4. Checking up the bills of the department. 
5. Hiring the help of the department. This dietitian is usually recognized 
as head of her department, being directly responsible to the superintendent of 
the hospital. 

In the first type of position the dietitian is concerned chiefly with the special 
diet work, while the administrative phase of the work is not especially em- 
phasized. In the second type of work, the administrative duties predominate, 
though this type of worker must also give careful attention to the special 
diets, unless she is fortunate enough to have an assistant who may relieve her 
of this detail. In both positions the dietitian is an instructor, a member of 
the training school faculty. 

The first type is not an ideal position for a competent dietitian except in 
very large hospitals, but it is a stepping stone for the inexperienced dietitian, 
who may the more easily and successfully acquire the technique of her pro- 
fession by becoming familiar with the fewer duties before undertaking the 
larger responsibilities. The second type is becoming more and more the rec- 
ognized status of the dietitian. 
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The training of the dietitian consists of two types: (1) class room instruc- 
tion; (2) hospital apprenticeship, neither of which is complete without the other. 
As a group we are particularly concerned with the class room instruction. 

As courses of study are now arranged, they are usually two or four years in 
length. The two year course should be considered as strictly vocational in 
character. In any course for dietitians, the sciences must be made the foun- 
dation, particularly chemistry, bacteriology, and physiology. 

Sufficient time must be given to the foods courses to acquire skill in prepara- 
tion. Ten to twelve semester hours is none too long to spend in this subject, 
this to include quantity cookery. We believe also that the instruction should 
be of very definite character, intended to develop a good technique rather than 
to be merely illustrative of principles involved. 

The courses in nutrition and diet in disease cannot be too thorough. These 
courses should be made practical and, where possible, students should observe 
and assist with nutrition classes or clinics held in public schools and in con- 
nection with city clinics. We have found it of value to preface our course in 
diet in disease by a series of lectures on diseases, including the pathology, 
symptoms, prognosis, and general lines of treatment, this course being given 
by a physician. This not only lays a good foundation for the study of special 
diets following, but acquaints the dietitian with medical terms and ideas. 

The institution administration courses are essential. As a part of these 
courses there should be one in organization, in which types of institutions 
should be studied, together with their relation to their communities; the rela- 
tion of management and the personnel; the relation of the dietitian to the 
institution, including her specific duties, what is meant by line of authority, 
labor turnover, how to manage help, etc. Following this there should be 
courses in architecture of institutions, institutional housekeeping and laundry, 
institutional equipment, large quantity cookery (mentioned under foods), 
and simple accounting. 

Psychology, economics, and physics have their place in a dietitian’s training, 
though time will not permit of exhaustive courses. 

The next step in the training of the dietitian should be accomplished in a 
hospital under the supervision of a thoroughly trained and experienced dieti- 
tian. The hospital should be sufficiently large to present the various phases 
of dietary work. The objects sought for in this pupil dietitian course are: 
1. To give opportunity to put into practice the class room instruction, repeating 
a sufficient number of times to “make perfect.” 2. To develop skill in doing 
and in managing. 3. To become familiar with hospital organization and 
methods. 
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The following pupil course, given in a large hospital, covers the field of 
training very well, and is here presented as a typical well planned course: 


I. Practical Work. 
A. Special diet kitchen. Time, six weeks. 
1, Training in nourishment and special order work. 
2. Preparation of weighed diets. 
3. Supervision study. 
a. Calculation of diets for diabetes, nephritis, hyperthyroidism and excess 
metabolism. 
b. Ordering and checking of supplies. 
c. Management of employees. 
d. Professional visits to the patients on weighed diets. 
B. Floor service. Time, two weeks. 
1. Diet pantry service in the six medical wards. 
C. Children’s Hospital. Time, two weeks. 
1. Preparation of infant formulas. 
2. Study of the relation of the feeding to the case. 
D. Nurses’ Home. Time, two weeks. 
1. Institutional problem in kitchen, dining room, and bake shop management. 
2. Buying, filing, and inventory study. 
a. Buying, trips with the dietitian in charge. 
E. Social Service. Time, one month. 
1. Casework in maternity, children’s, orthopedics, and heart cases under a 
trained worker. 
II. Theoretical Work. 
A. Class work. 
1. Weekly round table discussions on hospital problems. 
2. Assigned weekly readings in the recent magazines. 
3. Observations in the teaching of student nurses. 
a. Planning of teaching outlines. 
b. Teaching under supervision whenever possible. 
B. Field work. 
1. Weekly trips to places of special interest. 
2. Weekly medical clinics. 
3. Some nurses’ classes by special arrangement. 


Not every hospital can offer all that is given above, but all should offer 
experience in the management of both the diet kitchen and a large kitchen 
where an institutional problem is involved. 

As one of the objects of the pupil course is to become familiar with hospital 
organization and methods, she should be permitted as far as possible to meet 
the various groups, heads of departments, and executives. If practicable she 
should live in the nurses’ home. 
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THE TEACHING OF INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT AND THE 
CURRICULUM FOR PROPER INSTRUCTION 


RUTH LUSBY 
University of Washington 


I. Teaching of Institution Management 

A. Aims 

1. Development of professional points of view: sympathetic in- 
terests, understanding of problems, social minded vision, appre- 
ciation of limitations of knowledge and experience. 

2. Experience: gives skill, self-confidence, assurance, knowledge 
of specific types of management. 

3. Technical Training: gives specific knowledge and specific skill 
but no amount is adequate without professional experience. 

B. How to attain standards set 

1. Survey of opportunities: hospital dietitians, state dietitians, 
school lunch room managers, manager of college cafe and 
dining halls, commercial positions in tea rooms, cafes, res- 
taurants, hotels, teaching of institutional management. 

2. Selection of group: important to select the persons showing 
characteristics desired, keep size of group commensurate 
with opportunities in field and with facilities for training. 
Ideal situation is training in schools with opportunity for 
observation and experience. 

II. Curriculum of essentials 

1. Instructor with sound training, wide experience, and actively engaged 
in managerial work. 

2. Four year course with strong supporting courses in economics, sociol- 
ogy, business administration. 

3. Practice field giving opportunity for definite responsibility and widely 
varied experience. Field to be supervised by department. 

4. A definite period of internship in some institution under supervision 
of trained dietitian, work of student to be planned to avoid exploi- 
tation; report to be made by student and by dietitian. 

To meet the requirements that I have stated we are offering at the Univer- 
sity of Washington five courses in institutional management: large quantity 
cookery, buying and dietaries, practice work I, practice work II, and institu- 
tional management—a summary course in organization and administration. 
Summary 

1. Responsibility of every home economics woman interested in the institu- 

tional field to do her utmost by suggestion or active work to extend 
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the field, to develop opportunities for employment of trained women in 
food and housekeeping supervision. 

2. To utilize in our educational institutions giving training in institutional 
administration every facility at our command to develop students who 
retain and raise the standards we set for institutional management. 


DORMITORY DINING HALL MANAGEMENT AND INSTI- 
TUTIONAL TEACHING 


ALICE H. MUSTARD 
State College of Washington, Pullman 


The dormitory management at the State College of Washington is directed 
by three heads: Social, Dean of women and matrons; Housekeeping, Superin- 
tendent of buildings; Dining Halls, Department of Institutional Management 
in the College of Home Economics. 

We have five dormitories of which three are for women, and two for men. 
Two of these dormitories for women have dining halls in which we serve 
120 and 200 women, respectively. One of the dormitories for men has a 
dining room in which we serve about 550. 

We have a head dietitian and two assistants, each one taking the responsi- 
bility of managing a dining hall. The head dietitian has general supervision 
over all the dining halls, she does the main buying, and the miscellaneous 
local buying is handled by each dietitian for her own hall. 

All finances are handled through the college accountant. At the end of each 
four weeks the expenses of food, laundry, overhead, salaries, etc., in connection 
with the dining hall, are divided, and each student pays for the actual cost of 
the food plus service. 

After the students have completed all the prerequisites to institutional 
management, they take a course in quantity cookery which meets three times 
a week, three hours each time. They prepare and serve all the food sold in 
a cafeteria for eight weeks, then that sold in a tea room for six weeks; the re- 
mainder of the semester is used for special institutional catering. 

This course is followed by the institutional management courses both semes- 
ters of the senior year. The lectures include institutional menu making, 
marketing, institutional organization and administration, and institutional 
equipment and buying. ‘Time is allowed for advanced study for those pre- 
paring for positions as hospital dietitians, cafeteria, lunchroom, tea room, 
dormitory, or other institutional managers. 

One part of the laboratory is so arranged that the girls have the responsi- 
bility of acting each as manager, assistant manager, cashier, and manager 
without an assistant, by managing the junior girls in the quantity comhey 
class. All of this work is done under close supervision. 
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The other part of the laboratory work is done in the dormitories, each of 
which has a different equipment and arrangement. The girls do the actual 
preparation of food at the beginning of the semester. Later they are given 
the responsibility of planning menus, taking inventories, keeping accounts, 
and ordering. 


A NEW PHASE OF INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 


M. MAXWELL 


Montana presents a new phase of the institutional management field— 
that of the high school dormitory. There are about twenty-four, most of them 
being located at county high schools, where the students have to come great 
distances. The price charged for board and room is nominal, just covering 
costs. 

Thirty students is the average number accomodated per dormitory but 
there are a few places which have as many as a hundred. 

The work of caring for these students and supervising their social and health 
habits is a great improvement on the old plan of allowing the country students 
to board and room anywhere. Great credit is due the superintendents of 
these schools and their managers, and the home economics and institutional 
workers consider it a great privilege when they are able to assist them. 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 


Business meetings of the Institution Economics Section were held August 3 
and 5, Effie Raitt, Chairman, presiding. 

The report of the minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

A vote of thanks was given to Miss Bozarth of the University of Montana 
for her excellent work in arranging the programs for the section meetings. 

The report of the nominating committee, nominating Sibylla Hadwen as 
chairman and Emma Knight as secretary, was accepted and the election 
unanimous. 

The report of the nominating committee as to program of work for the year 
was read as follows: 


The Nominating Committee makes the following recommendations. 

A. That the work of the Institution Economics Section of the American Home Economics 
Association concern itself with the following matters which its members feel to be 
of the utmost importance, both to the best interests of the section and to the whole 
home economics movement. 

1. Registration of persons interested in institution administration—Nola Treat. 

2. Communication between members—Miss Knight. 

3. Stimulation of inter-relations with other organizations with similar interests such 
as the Y.W.C.A., the National Restaurant Associations, the Hotel Associa- 
tion—Miss McAuley. 
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4. Relation with the Journal of Home Economics—Katharine Fisher. 
5. Definition of standards of the profession—Lenna Cooper. 
6. Research—Margaret Proctor. 
B. As a possible means of developing the program of work, the committee makes these 
recommendations: 

1. That there be a Registration Committee appointed to obtain a list of home economics 
women interested in institution administration, such a list to be filed in the existing card 
index system of the section. It is further recommended that this list be mimeographed and 
available for distribution to those interested, on request. That this Registration Committee 
be further empowered to instigate and stimulate communication throughout the membership 
of the section. That the membership of the Registration Committee be regional, includ- 
ing Canada. 

2. That a committee on inter-relations be appointed whose function it shall be to discover 
opportunities and requirements in the field of institution administration and that this 
information be communicated to the secretary of the section, who may keep it on file for 
the information of the members. That this committee further cordial relations, as far as it 
deems this advisable, with other business and professional organizations. That members of 
the inter-relations committee be supplied with stationery of the American Home Economics 
Association, inscribed with the sub-heading ‘Institution Economics Section.” 

3. It is urged that the Institution Economics Section function through the Journal of 
Home Economics through short, original articles concerning various phases of institution 
administration. 

4. It is recommended that a member of the Institution Economics Section be appointed 
on the Research Committee of the Association. And it is respectfully suggested that, due to 
her varied experience and fine work, Margaret Proctor of the Y. W. C. A. be the person 
appointed as our member on this committee. 

5. It is recommended that a committee on standards be appointed to consider some of 
the questions of standards of terminology. It is suggested that, among the questions con- 
sidered, the following receive attention: nomenclature, standards of training in institution 
administration, uniforms. For example: the adoption of the term “dietitian interne” 
to describe home economics graduates taking training courses in hospitals under the super- 
vision of a graduate recognized dietitian; the definition and adoption of certain descriptive 
terms for types of work in institution administration, such as house director, administrative 
dietitian, medical dietitian, matron, housekeeper, manager, director, assistant manager. 
That standards of training be studied on the basis of existing reports and recommendations 
of the Association. 

6. The committee makes the suggestion that in the future the chairman of the Institution 
Economics Section be appointed for a second year in order that an opportunity be given for 
progressive work. 


Report accepted. 


a 
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HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION SECTION 


A REPORT ON RURAL LIFE SURVEY 


BESS M. ROWE 
Field Editor, The Farmer's Wife 


The letter contest carried on by The Farmer’s Wife on the question, “If 
you had a daughter of marriageable age, would you want her to marry a farmer 
and make her future life on the farm,” was planned to give the farm woman 
a chance to express herself nationally about her own job. We felt that the 
things that have been written about her do not at all express her own attitude 
as we have observed it. 

By March first we had received letters and articles from more than 7,000 
farm women, representing every state in the Union, and Canada, Alaska, and 
Porto Rico. They also represented every economic layer and every type of 
farm home. Of these 7,000 farm women, 94 per cent are unreservedly in 
favor of farm life for their daughters. They feel that if rural schools and rural 
churches are not as they should be, it is the “job” of the rural woman to make 
them so. They also realize their responsibility in training their daughters to 
be efficient farm wives and mothers, to appreciate the privileges and overcome 
the obstacles of farm life for the woman on the farm. 

The results of this contest may be summed up in one sentence: Rural women 
feel that their daughters will find the best chance for self-development, the 
best chance for self expression, the best chance for service, and therefore the best 
chance for happiness, on the farm. 


ARE HOME DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS OF WORK EDUCA- 
TIONALLY SOUND, ECONOMICALLY IMPORTANT, 
SOCIOLOGICALLY CONSTRUCTIVE? 


Cc. W. PUGSLEY 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


If our programs of work are educationally sound, then it must necessarily 
follow that they are economically important and sociologically constructive. 
To be educationally sound we must be teachers in the truest sense of the word. 
We must be using the right principles, the right words, the right charts, bulle- 
tins, and methods of contact. In bringing about a full and complete apprecia- 
tion of rural life, we must not forget that instruction is more likely to find 
lodgment in the minds of young than of old, that the easiest approach to adults 
is through the boys and girls; hence the importance of boys’ and girls’ club 
work. Agriculturally speaking, if a large proportion of extension funds could 
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be expended for the next ten years in the development of boys’ and girls’ club 
work, it would mean the best expenditure of time and money. 

Our programs are economically important if they add to the income of 
the farmer, if they make this income go further, and if they contribute to the 
economic independence of the farmer so that he can appreciate rural life in its 
possibilities. 

Our programs are sociologically constructive if they contribute to the con- 
tentment and joy of farm women, if they are the means of getting people 
together so that they may enjoy community life. To this end, the motion 
pictures, the local meeting, the township meetings, or the county meetings 
should all lead the people to desire improvement of the mind and a better 
education of the right type. 

The agriculture of the nation may be likened to a tripod, with three support- 
ing legs—economic agricultural production, economic distribution of agricul- 
tural products, economic expenditure of the profits of these two transactions. 

If any one of the three legs is not functioning, the nation suffers. Farm 
women are economic producers as well as the men. The expenditure of profits 
from the farm should make farm life more attractive. A unified extension 
program worked out by men and women on the farm getting together in a 
united meeting and agreeing to every point of the program should result in 
the creation of an atmosphere which will tend to make rural life more attractive 
and to lessen the drudgery usually connected with it. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN HOME DEMONSTRATION AND 
RESEARCH SPECIALISTS 


MINNA C. DENTON 
Assistant Chief, Office of Home Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


The urgent necessity for increase of our existing fund of knowledge of further 
research is at once apparent to the extension or other teacher who makes an 
honest effort to acquire first-hand information concerning almost any disputed 
detail of every-day practice. How much the malnourished child should gain 
in the spring months as compared with the fall; how much vitamine is contained 
in plums, or mutton, or canned tomato after cooked until thick, or turnip 
greens or warmed-over potatoes; what margin of profit there may be, for the 
woman who makes her own bread, or canned corn, or pectin jellies, or hats; 
which of the modern textile fabrics have passed satisfactory tests for durability; 
how to score an electric washing machine or a gas stove or a vacuum cleaner; 
whether fireless or pressure cooker represents better economy of time, effort, 
fuel, palatability, and nutritive values; what tests should be applied to deter- 
mine whether the girls’ clubs have learned what they should in their sewing or 
cooking classes; how much may wisely be attempted in the gardening and 
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canning budgets—these are a few illustrations of questions of great importance 
to many extension workers whose solution demands full information which is 
often difficult to obtain. 

Better contact between extension and research specialists can be attained, 
only if extension specialists persist in demanding first-hand information rather 
than in depending upon other authority; only if they deliberately plan a cam- 
paign to “sell” their problems to the research workers; only if the research 
specialists can be persuaded to supplement their laboratory observations with 
adequate field studies, and to re-state their results in terms of field experience. 


ADDITIONAL SPECIAL TRAINING FOR HOME DEMONSTRATION 
WORKERS 


RUBY GREEN SMITH 


The extension worker should be given more consideration in home economics 
courses. Non-essentials might be eliminated and more time given to courses 
applying to field needs. There are two ways of improving the preparation 
of the extension worker: require graduate study; change the requirements of 
the undergraduates so as to include a larger proportion of the cultural humani- 
ties and such specific aids as journalism, administration, and public speaking. 

In order to meet the homemaker’s needs the emphasis should be placed on 
home demonstration projects in the following order of their importance, in con- 
trast to the emphasis which has been given to projects in the past.' First, child 
training, as the child is the most important of crops. Second, community 
enterprises, such as projects for better schools, more libraries, and satisfying 
wholesome recreation. Third, household management so as to free the home- 
maker’s woman power for the higher life of the home and the community. 
Fourth, foods and nutrition. Fifth, marketing and income. Sixth, shelter 
projects in homestead equipment and beautification. Seventh, clothing. 
This comes last because the mother of little children should sew less rather 
than more. ~ 

BUSINESS MEETINGS 


Business meetings of the Extension Section were held August 1 and 5, Mrs. 
Rena Maycock, Chairman, presiding. 

The opening session with an attendance of 82 was called to order by the 
Chairman. Stella Mather, State Leader of Nebraska, was appointed secre- 
tary in the absence of Frances L. Brown. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, held June 28, 1921, at 
Swampscott, the following nominating committee was appointed: Mrs. 
Myrtle G. Cole, Chairman; May Secrest, Essie Heyle. A committee on resolu- 
tions was appointed to assemble thoughts which this section wished to have 
embodied in the general resolutions of the Association. 
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At the second meeting of the Section the nominating committee recom- 
mended that Nina B. Crigler of Kansas be elected Chairman for 1922-23, and 
Addie D. Root of Missouri, Secretary. Voted that the secretary cast the 
ballot for the officers named. 

Grace Frysinger, Chairman of the Committee on Requirements in the Train- 
ing of Home Demonstration Workers, gave a report of the work done by the 
committee up-to-date. The recommendations of the committee are as 
follows: 


1. (a) That the first two years of training be no different from that of all home economics 
students, and that these years be utilized to train in the fundamental development, including 
science, literature, etc., and a minimum of technical courses, these being largely of a manipu- 
lative character. 

(b) That the decision as to specialization be made at the end of the sophomore year or 
that such decision be made following a course on the scope of the field of home economics and 
that particular effort be made to explain to home economics students this newer and less under- 
stood field of home economics education. 

(c) That the advanced two years be utilized for those courses which will broaden the 
horizon and social viewpoint of the student, and which require more mature judgment and 
experience—such courses should include economics, sociology, philosophy, etc. This period 
should also be used for courses in which the student may apply the basic principles studied in 
the earlier years in terms of the chosen field of activity. 

II. That sufficient interest has been manifested in such agricultural courses as bee raising, 
dairy, poultry, horticulture, etc., as to suggest that a survey course in agriculture would 
be a highly desirable course for all home economics students who may possibly find their field 
of endeavor in extension work or for those doing resident teaching in the smaller towns and 
consolidated rural schools. 

III. We urge that a definite effort be made to give all undergraduates a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the field of extension teaching through courses in education and vocational guidance 
conferences. 

IV. We believe that every prospective agent should have actual field experience and that 
this should be of approximately four to six weeks duration, one week at state headquarters 
gaining general knowledge of state conditions, personnel policies, and available help, and five 
to six weeks as assistant agent in a county with a successful home demonstration agent 
whose county conditions are fairly similar to the county where there is likelihood the assistant 
agent may be located. 

In addition the recommendations of the committee are as follows: 

I. We recognize the very great need of certain types of information which may generally 
be classified as “service courses.”” We recommend that such courses be taken subsequently 
to the four year course rather than during that time, which we believe should be devoted to 
general development and technical courses. 

II. Since much of the work in extension is done directly with adults, we urge that courses in 
education be broadened to include consideration of the method of teaching the adult mind. 

III. Realizing that the responsibility for recommendation of courses of study for approval 
of committees on courses of study in the various institutions rests upon the head of the resi- 
dent home economics department, the committee recommend that the Extension Section 
authorize a copy of this report be forwarded by the secretary of the section to the head of the 
home economics department of every university and college, land grant and otherwise, for 
their earnest consideration in connection with revision of courses of study now offered, or 


proposed courses. 
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Report accepted. 

Voted that the committee be retained to continue their work alone the line 
of graduate study. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was called for and given as 


follows: 


1. The Extension Section favors the recommendation of Miss Secrest of California that, 
inasmuch as home demonstration work is a development of home economics and so of interest 
to all members of the home, to that end we recommend that the term for the furtherance of 
home demonstration work be changed from that of ‘“‘woman” to “home.” 

2. That we wish to express our appreciation for the gracious hospitality extended to us 
by the citizens of Portland, Corvallis, and of the Oregon Agricultural College. 

3. That Dr. Moore and the two mothers who gave such a worth while demonstration be 


given our vote of thanks. 

4. That the Home Economics Association take no action on the Voight Bill. 

5. That we commend the action of the Secretary of Agriculture in raising the office of 
Home Economics to a bureau of equal standing with other bureaus of the States Relations 


Service. 


Report accepted. 

Voted that we recommend to the General Program Committee that the 
last section of the Extension meeting be not held the last morning of the pro- 
gram when it is too late to offer resolutions of vital importance. 

Voted that the new chairman be empowered to appoint a program committee 
for this section for the following year and that such a committee begin work as 
soon as possible to get the desires of other members in outlining this program. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION SECTION 
HOME ECONOMICS IN ADULT CLASSES 


ANNA E. RICHARDSON 
Chief, Home Economics Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


A study of the statistics of attendance at evening schools during the past 
5 years shows that the country is recognizing a real need for adult education 
as a part of a national program of education. 

Some factors which have stimulated an interest in evening schools are: 

1, Illiteracy as cited from the draft figure. 

2. Physical weakness as shown by the fact that one out of every three men 
were found unfit for service in the national army. 

3. Industrial unrest and a recognition of vocational training as an important 
factor in job promotion. 
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4. A new social consciousness of the nation’s responsibility for reaching all 
of its people with education. 

The day schools have reached but a small group of boys and girls. The 
large number of our adult population dropped out of school in the early grades. 
Can we afford to limit our educational advantages to the small group who 
through good fortune in their early life had the opportunity for schooling? 

Who are the women to be reached by home economics in evening classes? 

1. Mothers of families who in addition to wage earning outside of the home 
must also assume homemaking responsibilities. 

2. Mothers of families living on moderate incomes. 

3. Young women at work who expect soon to go into homes of their own. 

4. Young working and business women who want help in meeting the various 
homemakers’ problems which face them, especially in regard to buying their 
clothes and choosing their food. 

What should the school offer in the way of instruction to these women? 

If we believe that the main function of all education is to adjust the individ- 
ual to his environment we can best answer this first question by answering 
a further question. What are the demands which modern life makes upon 
these women? 

1. Since we are agreed that every child has the right to be well born, it is 
imperative that our schools provide training which will aid our women to be 
physically fit both to bear and to rear children. 

2. Since it is the home’s responsibility to care for the child up to school age, 
the school must offer training which will fit our women to care for the physical, 
social, and moral development of the child. 

3. Since modern life demands the greatest wisdom in expending the income, 
the school must offer courses which train in intelligent buying. 

4. Every woman must not only perform her duties as a homemaker but she 
must also assume the responsibilities of a citizen. No training is complete 
which does not recognize this demand. 

5. Modern life with its multitudinous activities makes it important that 
our evening classes not only offer vocational training but also training in the 
wise use of leisure time. This is as necessary for the home maker as it is for 
the woman employed in work in the factory or office. A true balance in 
education demands preparation for both work and recreation. 

The 48 states are meeting this problem of instruction in home economics in 
adult classes and are widening their programs so as to reach larger groups of 
women with more varied training. Practically all of the states are using federal 
funds to stimulate this type of vocational education, although in most of the 
states the amount of state funds used is many times in excess of federal funds. 
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TEACHING CLASSES OF HALF A MILLION 


MRS. ELIZABETH MACDONALD 
Housekeeping Editor, The Modern Priscilla 


Teaching a small group by word of mouth and instructing hundreds of 
thousands through the printed page are two phases of the same problem. The 
basis of true success in either must be technical knowledge, checked up and 
tested through actual experience. 

Home economics teaching in the schools is going to have a precarious footing 
wherever the average mother suspects that her daughter’s teacher has never 
kept house, or in any community in which the school committee men believe 
their wives can do a better job at homemaking than the instructor paid by tax 
money to hold classes in household management. The case of the printed 
page is even clearer than that of the school room. Here we deal directly with 
the pupil. She hires the teacher. She is mature, shrewd, and experienced. 
She can tell whether a piece of text was written about her job from imagination 
or from actual contact with a kitchen and a nursery. 

In the early days of home economics, when the term was first dressed in 
capital letters, mere homemakers were open to conviction about the wisdom 
possessed by “trained experts.”” So long as these experts were of the quality 
of Mrs. Richards and Mrs. Lincoln the confidence was not betrayed. Suc- 
ceeding such women, attracted by what was apparently an easy success, we 
have suffered from another group whose talking and writing has been done 
with no home experience except a vicarious one. Too much teaching, both in 
the form of talking and writing, is still done by women whose only practice 
in homemaking has been in a class room, a practice house, a kitchenette, or an 
advertising agency. Personal magnetism or literary charm cannot com- 
pensate for a greater ignorance of actual conditions that than of the women to 
whom the speaking or writing is addressed. 

In this convinction, that home economics teaching to be valid should 
be done only by trained women having actual and constant home experi- 
ence, the Priscilla Proving Plant was established. It is a real home in 
the only thorough meaning of the word, i.e., a house lived in physically, 
mentally, and spiritually by a family group comprised of mother, father, 
and children. In this Priscilla Proving Plant all of the housekeeping material 
published in the Modern Priscilla is worked out, as well as our body of un- 
published research on foods, household management, and domestic arts. 

Among class-room teachers of home economics there is much careless criti- 
cism of magazine work. When these teachers have had real home experience, 
and such experience must include full responsibility in typical conditions, 
especially including the care of children, then we shall have vital articles. 
Home economics will then contribute to the home an advance in comfort and 
simplification of labor, rivaling the record so far held chiefly by commercial 


agencies. 
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ADJUSTMENTS DESIRABLE IN TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


LOUISE STANLEY 
Department of Home Economics, University of Missouri 


The most important factor in producing better trained teachers of home 
economics is good college teaching. The future teachers learn more by ex- 
ample than by precept. The work of the class in methods will be nullified by 
poor teaching. 

The instructors in the teacher training institutions must know state con- 
ditions and home conditions and problems in order to give subject matter 
which will function. They must develop in their students an appreciation of 
the adaptation they should make in the subject matter for particular groups. 
They should know school conditions in order to realize the problems the 
students will face as future teachers. 

It is essential that a visiting teacher from the teacher training institution 
follow students into the field, at least for the first year of teaching. She 
will become acquainted with state conditions, find out the weak points in the 
teacher training program and, at the same time, be of direct service to the 
young teacher who is facing problems upon which she needs help. The results 
of the findings of the visiting teacher should be reported to the members of 
the staff. 

The teacher training institution should provide facilities for observation of 
good teaching and for practice teaching in various types of schools for which 
students are being trained. Practice teaching should not be limited to class 
room procedure, but the student teachers should have an opportunity to 
participate in all acitivities which usually form a part of the duties of high 
school teachers. 

The institution should select those students best fitted to teach. Many 
who do not want to teach are forced into it because other opportunities are 
not open to them. Others go into it until they acquire the experience and 
maturity required for other lines. This situation can be bettered by working 
out more satisfactory arrangments for placement. It would seem advisable 
that for work in which training and experience are desirable the graduates 
acquire it in assistant positions in these fields rather than in the public schools. 
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HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


THE NEED FOR THE APPLICATION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS IN THE HOME 


S. AGNES DONHAM 
Association for Promotion and Protection of Savings, Boston 


Economics for economics’ sake has been the foundation upon which we, 
as home economics students, have seemingly based our study of the fun- 
damental principles of economics in the past. Economics for home prog- 
ress’ sake is what we, as home economics teachers, should insist upon. 

One economist has defined the science of economics as “the science of human 
choices.” Its principles may be applied to any form of human activity. 
Economics for the individual varies from economics for the nation so far as the 
choices of the individual vary from those of the nation. In either case wise 
choice makes for economy and the principles which govern those choices are 
the same. 

The science of economics has through study and analysis become technical 
in its language, and, because the common people have ignored it as a science 
and the students of economics have neglected to present the fundamental 
principles in a language which everyone could understand, there has grown up 
a feeling that it is a subject outside of everyday life, dependent for its very 
existence upon the theories of the student, and impossible of application to the 
problems of business or home life. 

As teachers of home economics it is our duty to translate into the language 
of the homemaker the principles which govern wise choices in the home just 
as surely as they govern wise choices in our national and business structures. 
But interpretation is necessary. Possible application of principles must be 
taught; and we must do the work, not only because there is no one else who 
does it, but because we are apparently the one group standing where we may 
see both sides, 

A short outline, developed from that published by Prof. T. N. Carver, of 
Harvard University, in his book “Elementary Principles of Economics,” 
showing the source and utilization of income, whether private, public, or social, 
will best indicate what I want to show here of the interdependence of these 
four branches of economics. 


Home Economics (The use of private income) 
A. The family as producers—Buyers of raw materials, fabrics, foods; producers of finished 
goods 
B. The family as consumers—Food, shelter, clothing, utilities, means of development 
Business Economics 
A. The production of private income 
B. A source of public income 
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Government and Economics (Public finance) 
A. Sources of public income—Taxes, royalties, etc. 
B. The utilization of public income—Government expenditures 


Social Economics , 
A. Sources of social income—Production, exchange, and distribution of goods 


B. Utilization of social income—Consumption by homes, business, government 


I am not an economist, I am a home economics teacher, searching for the 
truth which shall set right the thing which is wrong in our homes. We have 
too long believed that if we live on less than we have and do no evil to our neigh- 
bor we are socially and spiritually justified in spending as we choose. That 
our spending has a direct and immediate effect upon the business and social 
life of the nation and the world, that we, the homemakers are consumers and 
economically responsible for right or wrong conditions which exist in business, 
that we as citizens are responsible for the production and utilization of public 
and social income, seems never to have entered into the minds, and certainly 
is not included in the education of the ordinary homemaker, whether man or 
woman. 

National waste has its beginnings in home and family wastes. Social wastes 
exist because of the attitude of the home. Our waste of natural resources, 
a national disgrace, will never be remedied until habits of saving have been 
established in the home. Waste of labor through idleness, poor adjustments, 
unemployment, lack of honest standards, is an economic problem, and becomes 
a home economics problem if we realize that the home standards are influencing 
business and industrial standards. 

Men and women must weigh the cost and the benefit in the home and choose. 
And we,must realize that wise choice in the home tends toward greater wisdom 
of choice in business, and society, and nation. 

The homemaker needs: * 

1. Financial education—the earmarks of a safe investment, business forms 
and methods, simple accounting. 

2. Marketing knowledge and understanding of the fallacy of boycotts, causes 
of price variations, effect of purchasing out-of-season foods, reasons for pur- 
chase of home products, cost of cleanliness and sanitation in foods, the ad- 
vantages of present expenditure to obtain future results, factors in the cost of 
distribution of products and goods, the results of our demands in fabrics and 
fashions, the amount of our expenditures for gum, tobacco, candy, etc. 

3. Balance of expenditures for transient luxuries with that for education, 
health, parks, and' playgrounds. 

4. Understanding of the results of ill adjustment of human labor, the effect 
of our desire to produce finished goods rather than raw mate-ials, the call 
of industry vs. call of land. 

All these affect home life and the cost of home essentials. Why have we so 
long considered them as belonging to a field apart from the home? 
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Our profession seems to be almost alone in having the entrance to both sides 
of this house of knowledge and application. Why do we continue to teach 
only of the arts and principles of life within four walls and forget that each one 
of these is built upon an economic foundation which we are ignoring, but which 
we have recognized in the name we have taken for our profession? If we are 
to confine our teaching to the principles of domestic science why not content 
ourselves with that title? If we aspire to be considered economists, we must 
in the near future prove our right to the use of the word. 

It is our privilege as home economics workers to justify the use of our title 
by teaching that economic laws and principles must be applied to successful 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual life in the home. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT WORK 


A. GRACE JOHNSON 
Oregon Agricultural College 


The household management courses of our schools have developed because 
of a realization that we needed some courses in which all phases of home 
economics as well as allied subjects could be gathered together and focused 
upon the management of the home. This need is being met through regular 
classroom courses supplementing laboratory work which is done in home 
management houses usually known as practice houses. 

For the successful management of a home one must not only know every 
phase of the job but must be able to correlate all of this knowledge so that the 
result is economically and socially efficient. In such a course we are able to 
check on the standards and efficiency of our students as in no other way, and 
what is still more important the student may check on her own ability. Our 
lecture work should give opportunity for the discussion of every activity carried 
on in the home management house. In the actual administration much 
depends upon the personality and experience of the person who supervises. 

A group of from six to eight gives a valuable experience. The work should 
be so divided that there is given the greatest opportunity for the development 
of leadership, coéperation, and management on the part of each member of 
the group. 

The family life should be as near normal as it is possible to have it. A few 
of our schools have introduced the problem of child care, and there seems to 
be no question in the minds of those schools having the courage toundertake 
such work that it is worth while from a number of standpoints. 

It seems that we can safely say that home management as a separate divi- 
sion of home economics work has a place, and that the practice house has come 
to stay. 


I 
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AIMS OF HOME MANAGEMENT 


LUCY A. STUDLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Home management work at the University of Minnesota is organized 
primarily with three definite objectives in mind: first, to teach the management 
problems involved in homemaking; second, to organize the division of re- 
sponsibilities for the activities of the household in such a way that the students 
who are taking the laboratory work in the home management houses shall 
carry as much responsibility as possible, the resident instructor acting only as 
adviser; and third, to teach or reveal to the student the relation of those mana- 
gerial responsibilities to the development of a satisfactory home atmosphere. 

In order to fulfill these aims effort has been made to introduce into the 
courses as many management problems as possible, as, for example, the man- 
agement of children, and considering only incidentally those problems in- 
volving manipulative skill alone. It is because of this point of view that the 
houses in which the laboratory work of the course is conducted are called _ 
home management houses rather than practice houses or cottages, since the 
latter nomenclature does not seem to connote the real purpose of the course. 


HOME MANAGEMENT WORK IN THE EXTENSION FIELD 


M. MINERVA LAWRENCE 
Extension Home Management Specialist, State College of Washington 


The farm housewife has a right to expect and demand comforts and con- 
veniences in her home similar to those surrounding her urban sister. Home 
management work, through the extension field, by means of demonstrations, is 
making it possible for the rural woman to obtain those helps which place her 
work on a par with the housewife in the city. 

The scope of the work covers the designing of the floor plan with a view to 
offering the greatest convenience and comfort to the housewife in performance 
of the regular routine of household duties; interior finishing, decorations, pur- 
chase of equipment and furniture to exactly fill the needs and pleasures of the 
entire family. Added to this list of activities is included every phase of the 
business side of the home. 

In order to develop the home management work most effectively, the dem- 
onstration method has been adopted, by which means the housewife herself 
tests the efficiency of time and labor savers and improved methods. Through 
individual tests anf group tests, better known as “testing circles,” which were 
originated in the state of Washington, entire communities have become in- 
terested in the use of many of the labor savers. 

An important phase of the demonstration plan has been to instill into the 
rural housewife a desire to “pass on” the knowledge, benefits, and satisfaction 
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which have come to her through the privilege of using improved devices. The 
use of these devices has made it possible to follow better methods with less 
expenditure of energy, thus allowing her more leisure. 

These may seem like small things in themselves, but they add enormously 
to the sum of daily life for the housewife, making all the difference between 
drudgery and a task in which one takes interest and pride. 


THE THRIFT KITCHEN AS AN ASSET IN CITY HOME 
BUREAU WORK 


EDITH M. BARBER 
Home Bureau Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Thrift Kitchen! The name reminds us of those other days in war times 
when it was both patriotic and fashionable to speak respectfully of thrift. 
The Syracuse Thrift Kitchen is a veteran of the war but it has survived without 
disability. Established by the New York State Food Administration in 1918 

* to care for the surplus vegetables and fruits and well equipped for that purpose, 
it was used to full capacity during the summer. The fall made other demands 
upon the force of trained workers, and the organization proved itself of such 
value in problems of individual and community housekeeping that when the 
close of the war put an end to the Food Administration an effort was made 
by the people of Syracuse to place the work upon a permanent basis. This 
was accomplished through the formation of a City Home Bureau, officially 
a branch of the County Farm and Home Bureau but organized as a separate 
project. Salaries and running expenses have been financed by various means 
through combined public and private funds procured by the efforts of the exec- 
utive committee of the organization. 

The Thrift Kitchen as it stands now is the headquarters of the Syracuse 
Home Bureau which acts as a clearing house for the home economics problems 
of the community, the institution, and the home. In summer it is still used 
to an enlarged capacity by women who bring their jars and materials there. 
In the winter all kinds of group work are undertaken; projects in millinery, 
dressmaking, nutrition, and household management are carried out. Every 
morning, afternoon, and evening finds some activity going on in the kitchen. 
During the present year a Woman’s Exchange has been organized in connection 
with the work and the quarters have been enlarged. This is of use in giving 
women an outlet for homemade products and also in raising standards for 
hand made articles. A 

Individuals, commercial firms, social organizations, and educational insti- 
tutions, by their constant use of the trained service furnished by the staff of 
the Home Bureau from its headquarters, prove daily that there is a real place 
for a Thrift Kitchen in the community. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS CONFERENCE 


BROADCASTING HOME ECONOMICS THROUGH 
THE MAGAZINES 


MARIE SELLERS 
Home Economics Editor, Pictorial Review 


I had the pleasure not long ago of speaking from the W. J. Z. radio station 
at Newark, New Jersey and as I stood on the roof, underneath the sending 
wires, it was really a wonderful experience to realize that the human voice 
could be carried in this way into thousands of homes, and be heard as far 
west as California, as far south as Panama, and even two thousand miles 
at sea. I have often thought of it since, in connection with my work, and 
realized that the magazines are really great big broadcasting stations taking 
a personal message each month into millions of homes. I like to think of them 
as extension workers going out to serve the great army of homemakers scat- 
tered throughout the country. Although these magazines cannot have the 
flesh and blood personality of a home economics teacher or home demonstra- 
tion agent, or carry the human voice as does the radio, at the same time each 
publication creates a personality of its own. It builds up a loyalty and 
confidence in families where it is a regular visitor which causes it to be looked 
upon as a real friend. 

Only one in the magazine business can appreciate the varied points of 
personal contact between the printed page and the American home. The 
letters that come piling into an office every month after a new issue is out are 
the best testimony to the fact that the service we try to render is a great big 
human thing. So you see how important it is for us to keep faith with our 
readers. And especially with the housekeepers who depend upon the house- 
hold departments for so much help and advice. As home economics women 
are going out more and more into the business world and are becoming identi- 
fied professionally with various enterprises that are outside the teaching field, 
the responsibility of our service to women increases accordingly. It is in the 
pages of the mgazine, perhaps, more than anywhere else, that the educational 
and business fields meet. One soon realizes here how important it is that 
the business side of the work must keep the faith just as sincerely as the educa- 
tional side. 

The women who are now entering this big new phase of home economics 
are stepping in to command those positions in which they have a right to make 
a large contribution. Whether it is manufacturing, banking, advertising, or 
some other line of work touching closely upon home problems, the opportuni- 
ties for trained women are far reaching. Take foods. Pick up any current 
woman’s magazine, look at the food advertising, and compare it with that of 
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five or six years ago. Do you see a change coming about? Do you see the 
educational idea coming in more and more? Have you ever checked up as we 


do what manufacturers or advertising agencies employ women with home 
economics training? It gives one a very different feeling toward an organiza- 
tion to know that the facts being put out in advertising copy are supplied or 
carefully edited by one who knows. It is a great advantage to an editor 
seeking the latest information about a certain food to know that there is a 
trained woman connected with the firm that puts it out, who will codperate 
in an honest educational way. . 

In advertising you hear a lot about getting the “reader’s point of view.” 
It was a fortunate day for the American home when progressive manufacturers 
wakened up to the importance of employing experienced women to supply 
correct statements as well as the “point of view.” Foods, furnishings, labor- 
saving equipment, clothing, good looks, and health are primarily women’s 
problems for they all have their being in the home. The business world has 
only just begun to use the home economics woman. The future there for 


us is very great. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 
S. AGNES DONHAM 


Extensive educational work in home management is being done by many 
prominent manufacturers and wholesalers. Eleven types of educational work 
are being carried on by these firms: daily paper advertising, daily paper reading 
articles, magazine advertising, pamphlets, samples and circulars, demonstra- 
tion, lectures with or without demonstration, motion pictures, display and 
exhibits, bill boards, special reports of laboratory and research work. 

Where an industry is too small to be able to afford especial and expensive 
educational work by an expert, the national association of manufacturers of 
that paticular product frequently conducts the advertising on an educational 
basis. In the same way, when an industry is almost universal, as is the 
manufacture of electrical appliances, the national association takes charge 
of the educational work in order to have it uniform and evenly distributed. 

The subject matter of the advertisements is often the result of laboratory 
experiments made by some one trained in home economics; lecturers and 
demonstrators are frequently graduates of home economics colleges, or normal 
courses. When the material is not compiled by home economics experts the 
statements made are apparently based upon the results of experiments or 
tests made by trained workers. There is a definite purpose running through 
the whole series, that is, definite instruction as to use; clear, honest statements 
of results to be expected; and few claims made without supporting fact. 
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The departments of home management toward which most of this educa- 
tional work is directed by commercial firms seem to be as follows: the use of 
general utilities; cleansing, laundry, polishes; purchase and care of utensils; 
marketing, the points of choice, nutritive value, and comparative cost of 
various kinds of food. 

The purchasing agent of the family is educated in the wise choice of sup- 
plies by the manufacturer through reports of laboratory tests of fabrics and 
colors, lectures on home decoration, and description of methods used in manu- 
facturing mattresses, pillows, furniture, etc. 

Retail department stores dealing in general dry goods or ladies’ furnishings 
employ shopping advisers. Mail order houses make a specialty of educational 
catalogs and personal advice by letter. 

In Boston one of the largest retail furnishing stores in the city maintains 
a clothing bureau which furnishes information regarding textiles, care of 
clothing, budgeting, suitability of materials and design, and style tendencies. 

In the same field, but in another way, banks are beginning to create de- 
partments for the benefit and training of home managers by establishing 
home economics or extension departments where the housewife or husband 
can come for assistance in solving household problems of finance. Such poli- 
cies consistently followed must result in sound educational work. 

Dealers no longer depend upon silver spoons or clock certificates to sell 
their merchandise, but seem to have entered upon a campaign of education 
which is destined to sell their goods much more successfully because their 
later satisfaction will depend upon intelligent use rather than careless handling. 

We may more and more expect to find a demand for women trained in 
home economics to work in home management through the laboratory or 
advertising departments of manufacturing firms. We must guard against 
over statement and against narrowness of outlook, developing our part of 
the work as broadly as possible, avoiding what was formerly called “commer- 
cialism,” and creating, on a strong educational basis, good will for our respec- 
tive firms, while we assist the homemaker to be a better home manager. 


THE HOME ECONOMICS WORK OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 
IN FOODS 


LOUISE FITZGERALD 
National Dairy Council 


The home economics worker is now recognized as necessary to a business 
organization in foods. She is doing a real service for her organization and the 
housewives of the country in placing the product in which she is interested on 
a high standard, selling it on merit alone, and whenever possible, showing the 
place of the food in a balanced diet. 
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A number of organizations having to do with the manufacture or distribu- 
tion of foods make important contributions to the homes of the community 
by the preparation of exhibits, charts, motion pictures, literature, and demon- 
strations. These organizations offer a very interesting field to the research 
worker. Many industries, among them the milling and baking industry, the 
meat packing and canning industries, now maintain special research organiza- 
tions. With the findings of scientists concerning the importance of certain 
foods, it would seem that the time is near at hand when almost every large 
industry will maintain a research department. 

The field is new, the standards are high, and, with the invaluable assistance 
of those who are training women in home economics, we predict that many 
of the best trained home economics women will be attracted to business 


organizations. 


HOMEMAKERS’ CONFERENCE 


THE HOME WITHIN AND WITHOUT 


MRS. JOSEPH C. GAWLER 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Yakima, Washington 


Theories are the base of all new discoveries, but it is practice that gets the 
work done. Housekeeping is the most practical thing in the world. Home- 
making is housekeeping plus love and interest. Housework is a business that 
can be learned, just as the business of running a store, a mill, or a factory. 
It requires executive ability, and some people have more of that than others. 
Some people are better housekeepers than others, and always will be; but 
most people could be better housekeepers than they are. 

The connection between heavy bread and the divorce court is not just a 
joke of the newspaper paragrapher. Diet plays a part in domestic harmony 
at which no true sociologist dares to scoff. It is said that we have turned the 
bringing up of our children over to the public schools; that we have entrusted 
the digestion of our families to the delicatessen store; and there is truth enough 
in the criticism. 

The woman who utterly fails in the management of her home is personally 
at fault, unless she is handicapped by illness. Homemaking is nowanacknowl- 
edged profession and demands preparation, and since the United States 
Government, universities, and colleges have come to recognize this, and have 
placed within the reach of every woman the results of their investigations, and 
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instructions covering all problems of the home, there is no excuse to be offered 
for continued inefficiency. 

There are several reasons why women do not at once see homemaking as 
a career. Perhaps the first reason is that generally speaking, the home is 
unorganized and it is not recognized as a real business in which there are two 
partners. The woman should realize that the strain of the husband in earning 
the income should be met by similar earnestness on her part in the spending 
of it. We need analysis of the essential things that comprise the management 
of the home, including cooking, marketing, cleaning, budget making; the care 
of the children, recreation, and community interests. Perhaps the second 
reason is that our mental attitude is wrong. When higher education offered 
opportunities to women it was in fields that took them away from the home, 
and there was, and still is, a tendency to look upon work in the home as menial. 

The management of a home is a business proposition, the true basis of which 
lies in a knowledge of the economic principles that underlie the expenditure of 
the family income. After this there is no right course but the making of a 
budget and the keeping of accounts. A budget makes you think before you 
spend, not afterward; it enables you to spend wisely; it stops guesswork; 
it helps to stop wasteful spending; it prevents paying a bill twice; it elimi- 
nates worry; and it helps to live more cheaply and better. 

After the budget, the next consideration should be the food for the family. 
To get together a combination of proteins, carbohydrates, and fats that would 
give us just the right amount of nourishment, heat, and energy is the ever pres- 
ent problem in kitchen mathematics. In addition we must be sure we are 
serving the foods containing the essential vitamines. Government bulletins 
and publications by authorities in nutrition will aid us. This material is in 
non-technical language. If we aim to feed our families properly we must 
have the scientific spirit; we must know why this or that thing is better than 
another; and we must get our facts from acknowledged experts. 

The present problem of the world is that we may live more rationally. 
We are adopting a more wholesome mode of living. The growing tendency 
everywhere is toward simplicity in the housefurnishings, in food, in dress; 
and this simplicity need not rob us of the beautiful in life, for the necessities 
may be artistic even though chosen for usefulness and not for show. We 
are eating less, and serving simply. The modern kitchen simplifies work, 
too, with its sink and tables at proper height, and closets, range, and labor 
saving devices arranged to produce the maximum of work with the min- 
imum of energy. Laundry work is also simplified by the advent of the 
washing machine and the mangle. Some progress is being made toward sim- 
plicity in dress, and towards the standardization of wearing apparel and 
materials. And the time women are saving, the strength they are conserving 
is theirs for the enrichment of life; to do the thing which spells enjoyment, which 
supplements the workaday hours. Owners of big industrial plants have come 
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to know that recreation is an essential to good work. Owners of little indus- 
trial plants like homes must recognize the fact also. To some the recreation 
comes in one way; to others differently. It is our reaction to our idle hours 
which distinguishes personality. 

The modern homemaker has civic duties; she must needs be a city maker 
too. This is partly because of the obligation imposed upon her by the ballot 
and partly because she cannot keep her children in the home indefinitely, 
or even for a very long time; that is, not exclusively in the home. And she 
must see that there is a city for them to go out into which shall not offer too 
great a menace to health or character. This means control of water, proper 
disposal of sewage, attention to food, especially milk, proper regulation of 
public morals, and an understanding of social legislation, both local and 
federal. 

Here is where women’s clubs come in. A woman single-handed would never 
think of starting out to tell city commissioners or police chiefs or health officers 
what they should do, but a woman, as part of an organization made up of other 
women similarly minded for the public good, not only dares but accomplishes 
what she set out todo. This influence of club women is recognized in a civic 
way by their appointment to committees and community enterprises, and by 
the enlistment of their codperation in any great movement for the public good. 


YOUR CHILD AND MINE 


MRS. J. F. HILL 
State President, Parent Teachers Association, Portland, Oregon 


I am coming before you today representing the best combination on earth: 
the parent-teacher combination, the two important factors in the training of 
the child. Our aim is not merely to furnish a more perfect generation physi- 
cally, but we want these children to face life with higher purposes and ideals, 
with an ambition to be of service to the world. We believe in the profession 
of motherhood but, since God intended every child to have two parents, we 
believe also in the profession of fatherhood, and we believe that homemaking 
will never reach its highest perfection until both father and mother qualify 
for entrance. We are grateful to know that the best schools and colleges 
today are including a course in homemaking. It is inspiring to know that 
30,000 have had this training and 10,000 are now making homes. But when 
we train our daughters to run a home on a business basis, we must train our 
sons to be willing to recognize their ability and give them a fair chance to be 
dignified in their profession. Then will they be satisfied with careers as home- 
makers. 

We know that the American man is the best family man in the world but 
it lies within his power to bring a newer and better order to the American home. 
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He might make a good beginning by providing the home with some of these 
modern time savers so that the mother may conserve her strength and have 
more time to be a companion to her family and friendly with the outside world. 
It is in the rural districts that you find the greatest need for these time savers. 
The farmer has provided himself with modern machinery but not yet has he 
fully appreciated the needs in the home. The mother still uses grandmother’s 
equipment. A part of the income must be directed towards the improvement 
of the home as a means of contentment, raising the standards of the home life, 
bringing beauty and culture. Much money has been appropriated by the 
government for the improvement of live stock, and live stock will always be 
less important to the nation than children. Your child and mine will stand 
a much fairer chance to “grow in stature and wisdom” when he is born in a 
home which has been founded upon love and intelligence by two people 
trained for parenthood. 

What has become of the “old home” and the old fashioned family circle? 
They have been relegated to the scrap heap. It is hopelessly out of date for 
the family to gather round the reading lamp. The home is no longer a place 
where father and mother and child may dwell together and find happiness. 

I am glad that through home economics we are getting a different viewpoint 
of home. The world is recognizing more and more, because of you and 
codperating agencies, the value of cleanliness, good food, right clothing, the 
element of beauty, that good health is basic and determines largely the child’s 
mental and-moral development. But there are still many children who are 
not getting these things. You cannot get the parents into your schools but 
through such organizations as ours you can take your schools to them. 

We need you, you need us; and these homes need us both. You are doing 
a great work but there is much yet to be done before all children have this 
life more abundantly. 

Then, too, children must be taught respect and reverence. They must not 
mistake freedom for license. Never was there a greater need for a strong 
religious faith than now, and we cannot afford to crowd God out of our homes 
if we want them to be real homes. 
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SCIENCE CONFERENCE 
STANDARDS IN HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


MINNA C. DENTON 


The successful research worker is the one who has come nearest to finding 
all the variable factors which affect the solution of her problem, who has es- 
tablished a standard test procedure with a definite end point, who has repeated 
her tests until results are predictable, who has reported her experiments so 
carefully that it is possible for the reader to repeat them, who has carefully 
limited her generalization, who has been able to suggest a hypothesis which 
accounts fully for the observed facts, and perhaps even to present more or less 
complete experimental proof of this hypothesis. 

The student of the effect of beating cake batter must recognize and allow for 
60 to 75 varying factors which affect cake texture, or more than that; she must 
standardize the process of cake making with regard to all these factors; she must 
devise some method of measuring cake texture as accurately as its volume is 
measured; she must report her experiments for others to verify; she must not 
apply her results to cakes in general, but only to the variety of cake and to the 
particular combination of conditions with which she has experimented; and 
lastly, she should, if possible, identify the phenomena observed in cake batters 
with the laws which govern colloid behavior in general. 


LINES OF RESEARCH IN HOME ECONOMICS 


ELIZABETH MILLER 
Iowa State College 


Within the past few years, the application of research to home economics 
has been given an impetus similar to that which agriculture experienced a 
half-century ago. Just as research in agriculture, by reducing the cost of 
production, by providing better distribution of farm products, and better 
methods of marketing, has become a matter of national concern, so should 
research in home economics contribute to the efficiency and success of the 
entire nation by producing more useful and bappier citizens. 

The importance of greater knowledge concerning the nutrition require- 
ments to our physical well-being has been dramatically demonstrated by animal 
feeding experiences. The way is open for the home economics research worker 
to aid, not only in obtaining further information concerning what constitutes 
a complete diet, but also in making the applications to human feeding of the 
results of animal experimentation. 

Since the women as homemakers are said to make 90 per cent of the pur- 
chases in the country, it seems logical that they should have some specialized 
training for their job as consumers. 
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The unique accomplishments to be expected of graduate work in home 
economics will be research in the affairs in the home, in the administrative 
aspects of homemaking, in training for motherhood, in analysis of the basic 
household activities. Needless to say, those who are to direct research 
along so great a variety of lines must have a very thorough and comprehensive 
training, not only in chemistry, physics, biology, but also in economics, 
sociology, psychology, and history. 


ENERGY EXPENDITURE FOR HOUSEHOLD TASKS 


Cc. F. LANGWORTHY 
Chief, Office of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Continuing earlier work (Energy expenditure in sewing, C. F. Langworthy 
and H. G. Barott, Amer. Jour. Physiol. 59, 1922, No. 1, pp. 376-380), respira- 
tion calorimeter experiments were made with a young woman as subject, 5 
feet, 6 inches tall, and weighing on an average 134 pounds. Comparison was 
made of machine sewing, foot operated; machine sewing, electric motor 
operated; hand sewing at different rates; dishwashing with a working surface 
at different heights from the ground; ironing; and sweeping. 

In general, the results were in accord with those obtained in previous work. 
Expressed in terms of heat, the energy expended for the work alone in sewing 
on the foot-operated machine was 20.9 calories per hour; motor operated 
sewing machine, 8.9 calories per hour; hand stitching, 9.4 calories per hour 
in a test on sheets, at the rate of 30 stitches per minute; and 5.6 calories per 
hour at the rate of 18 stitches per minute. In ironing, the energy expended 
for the work alone was 24.0 calories per hour, and in sweeping, 41.0 calories 
per hour; with dishwashing the energy expended with too low a working sur- 
face (75 centimeters), was 32.3 calories per hour; with a working surface at the 
height of 92 centimeters, 24.9 calories per hour; with the working surface at a 
height of 107 centimeters, 22.6 calories per hour; and with the working surface 
at a height of 117 centimeters, 22.9 calories per hour. 


Editor’s Note: Besides the papers listed on the program, the following brief reports of 
research work being carried on in home economics departments of different colleges and 
universities were presented. 

RESEARCH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


KATHARINE BLUNT 


Nutrition, Food Chemistry, and Experimental Cooking. Three studies by 
Assistant Professor Lydia J. Roberts on the nutrition of children will be 
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published shortly. A nutrition survey in a rural region in Kentucky, and 
a study of the diets of the pre-school children in Gary, Indiana, which are 
to appear as bulletins of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, are now in press. A 
report of the Child Health School held at the University of Chicago in the 
summer of 1920 has been accepted by the U. S. Bureau of Education as one 
of their series of health education bulletins. 

Hughina McKay, A.M. 1922, for her master’s thesis, made a nutrition and 
health study of the elementary school of the University of Chicago. The 
survey included weighing and measuring, diet and health questionnaires, a 
study of the school lunch, and of the medical records. 

Assistant Professor E. G. Halliday has worked up a satisfactory and simple 
method for the quantitative determination of pectin in fruit juices; and with 
several of her students, especially Helen Burton, M.S. 1922, and Ruth Jordan, 
is attacking the jelly problem by calculating the concentration of jellies 
made both from fruit juices of known pectin, acid, and sugar content, and also 
from pure isolated pectin, acid, and sugar dissolved in water without boiling 
to concentrate. So far she has not obtained jelly with less than 0.5 per cent 
pectin. 

Virginia Bauer is making comparative tests on children before breakfast 
and later on the same day, three and a half to four hours after their usual 
breakfast. So far, five children observed on nine days, have shown an average 
basal metabolic rate only 0.4 per cent higher just before lunch than before 
breakfast. The routine observations of basal metabolism of the children of 
the University Elementary School are being continued. So also are further 
observations on college women. 

Kate Daum, for her doctor’s thesis, is investigating some of the changes 
brought about in milk by different, carefully controlled methods of heating. 
She finds that the changes in citric acid, hydrogen ion concentration, and 
carbon dioxide are not especially significant, but that the amounts of calcium 
and phosphorus precipitated vary not only with the length of time the milk 
is heated, but even more with the length of time it stands and settles after 
heating before the analysis is made. For example, when the milk is heated 
for 30 minutes in the equivalent of a double boiler and analyzed immediately, 
the loss in calcium averages 10 per cent of the original quantity and in phos- 
phorus 9.8 per cent; and when boiled for three minutes the calcium loss is 
4.5 per cent and the phosphorus 7 per cent. After 24 hours, however, the 
calcium losses are 22 per cent by either method and the phosphorus losses 
about 17 per cent. ; 

Home and Institution Management. Mrs. Heiner, instructor in home 
economics, is codéperating with the Illinois Home Economics Association in 
its survey of household activities, and with some of her students is tabulating 
and classifying the results of the study. 
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Katharine McFarlane for her master’s thesis is studying the curricula of 
the various universities and colleges which train for institution management, 
to learn the degree of standardization and the scope and content of the courses. 

Home Economics Education. Assistant Professor Mabel B. Trilling is work- 
ing on textile objectives in elementary and secondary schools. 

Leona F. Bowman, instructor in home economics, has collected in- 
formation on the organization of home economics courses in 197 schools in 
typical cities of 20,000 or more in 43 states. Among other points she finds 
that in 82 per cent of the schools home economics is an elective, not a required 
course; and that the average amount of time required for 1 unit of credit for 
graduation is eight 40-minute periods weekly: for 36 weeks. 

Florence Williams, A.M. 1922, has attempted to set standards of attain- 
ment for ability in machine sewing from the sixth to the twelfth grade, inclu- 
sive. The standards are determined on the Knapp and Williams scale for 
judging machine sewing, and were secured by taking the average scores from 
some 3500 samples, secured in numerous schools. The results of the investiga- 
tion should prove helpful to the classroom teacher in determining whether the 
work of her class is up to standard or not. 

Olga Hoesly, A.M. 1922, has made a study of the required and elective courses 
in home economics in normal schools. The results give the total number of 
college hours, hours of related work and hours of education required for 
graduates in the two and four year courses. 

Regina Friant is investigating the status of vocational home economics in 
secondary schools, making an analysis of courses of study and of state plans 
for certification of teachers. The results obtained will be compared with those 
in general home economics. 


FACTORS DETERMINING THE QUALITY OF WHITE SAUCE IN 
LARGE QUANTITY COOKING 


MARY LOUISE MEUSER 
Kansas Agricultural College 


Mixing hot fat and flour together before adding to the milk was shown to 
be a better method of mixing white sauce than was mixing cold fat and flour, 
or cold milk and flour. Cooking in the steam-jacketed kettle gave better 
results than in the double boiler. When multiplying the recipes for half- 
pint quantity by 16, so as to make 1 gallon, it was found necessary to cut the 
amount of fat used by 33} to50 percent. Equal weights of fat and flour seemed 
to give the best results, in this quantity. The sauce was found to become thinner 
as it continued to cook. Salt, when added before cooking, caused thinning and 
curdling; it should be added at the end of cooking. 
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STUDIES ON JELLY AND BUTTER CAKE 


JESSIE WHITACRE 
Utah Agricultural College 


Jelly Yield, and Sugar Crystal Formation in Certain Apple Jellies. The 
apples were cooked in various ways, but all yielded about 1.8 pints of juice 
per pound of apples; except those cooked in pressure cooker for 10 minutes at 
10 pounds, which yielded 2.5 pints of juice per pound. 

A. 1 pint of juice cooked with } pint of sugar, yielded 5 oz. jelly. 

B. 1 pint of juice cooked with 3 pint of sugar, yielded 8 oz. jelly. 

C. 1 pint of juice cooked with § pint of sugar, yielded 10 oz. jelly. 

As to quality, jelly B was considered preferable. 

Large sugar crystals formed occasionally on the walls of the tumbler, under 
the paraffin layer, or even in the center of the jelly mass. Whether this was 
due to low concentration of colloids other than pectin, or to lack of acid and 
subsequent failure to invert a sufficient amount of sucrose, remains for us to 
determine. 

Optimum Proportions of Various Ingredients for Making Butter Cake, at an 
Altitude of 4800 Feet. The formula chosen called for 3 cup butter, 1 cup of 
sugar, 2 eggs, $ cup milk, 1? cups of flour, } teaspoon salt, 2} teaspoons baking 
powder; and though perfectly satisfactory at sea level, it “fell” and showed 
coarse grain, speckled crust, and a waxy, sticky texture, when made up by 
weight in the same proportions under controlled conditions, at Logan. A 
decrease in sugar of 70 grams (5 tablespoons, or approximately 33 per cent) 
and in flour of 14 grams (2 tablespoons or about 7 per cent), together with 
addition of 28 grams of butter (2 tablespoons, or more than 33 per cent), 
improved the cake considerably. Further work is in progress. 


VARIATIONS IN VOLUME OF HOUSEHOLD MEASURING 
CUPS 


JEAN STEWART 
University of Nebraska 


Seventy-five names of manufacturers of these cups (glass, tin, aluminum, 
enamelware) have been secured. Rough tests show variations of 15 per cent, 
both above and below the standard. As soon as our collection is complete, 
or as nearly complete as we can make it, all are to be subjected to careful 
tests for variations in volume of cup and of the fractions marked on the walls. 
These tests are to be made by the Weights and Measures Division of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, and a reasonable tolerance limit is to be set. It is believed 
that a full report may be ready early in the autumn. 
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STUDIES OF CARBOHYDRATE TOLERANCE OF NORMAL 
WOMEN 


EMMA L. WARDELL 
University of Illinois 


The earlier literature contains the records of a number of more or less 
definite observations on the carbohydrate tolerance of normal women and also 
of a much smaller number showing the effect of the menstrual cycle on carbo- 
hydrate tolerance. Unfortunately the results obtained in different investiga- 
tions are far from uniform; some indicate that glucose tolerance is not affected 
by the menstrual period, others indicate an increase in tolerance and still 
others a decrease. This very lack of uniformity suggests, however, that it 
would be interesting to learn definitely whether or not the menstrual period 
affects the carbohydrate tolerance of normal women and then to learn whether 
the change, if there be one, is an increase or a decrease in tolerance. 

Throughout our experiments we have used the quantitative estimation or 
urinary elimination of sugar after ingestion of glucose as the means of estimat- 
ing the glucose tolerance of our subjects. 

Our first investigations were made with the Benedict Osterberg method 
of estimating urinary sugar, but the preliminary precipitation with mercuric 
nitrate was rather slow and laborious and our work has been greatly facilitated 
by the use of the new Benedict method published about a year ago. 

At present we are not quite ready to make a detailed statement of results; 
such a report must be reserved for a later communication. 


A STUDY OF FAT USED IN DEEP FAT FRYING 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, DEPARTMENTS OF FOODS AND COOKERY, BIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY, AND HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY, COOPERATING 


The object of the investigation was threefold: 

1. To determine the number of times a fat can be used effectively for deep 
fat frying. 

2. To determine whether there is an increase in fat absorption by food in 
proportion to the number of times a frying medium has been used. 

3. To determine the chemical and physical changes which take place in fat 
as it is used for deep fat frying. 

Doughnuts were the food fried. Lard and mazola were the fats used. 
Twenty fryings were made with mazola and nineteen with lard, there being 
insufficient lard remaining for the twentieth frying. 

The Cookery Process. Initial weight of fat for frying—15 lbs.50z. Kettles 
identical in shape and size were used for the two fats. The period of fryings . 
extended over ten weeks. The fat was strained after each frying. 
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Temperature of fat for frying was 370°F. The cold dough caused the 
temperature to fall toward 360. 

Weight of dough fried each time was 473 gms., 20 doughnuts of the same 
size and shape, from the first rolling. Temperature of uncooked dough was 
56°F. Number of doughnuts fried at one time—4. These were dropped in by 
twos, ten seconds apart, fried one minute without turning, then turned and 
fried one minute more. 

Effect upon Doughnuts. The doughnuts were judged by use of a score 
card, } hour after each frying. There was a noticeable drop in quality after 
the eleventh frying with both series of doughnuts. The doughnuts became 
more greasy and very rough on the surface. 

Fat Absorption. No tests were made for fat absorbed by the doughnuts 
fried with mazola. 

Three series of twenty fryings each have been carried through with the lard, 
and the doughnuts were tested for fat absorption each time. The amount of 
fat absorbed varies, rising and falling at irregular intervals throughout the 
series. 

Changes in Fat. The data now accumulated on the life of a frying fat, 
include accurate chemical determination of saponification, acid, Reichert 
Meissl and iodine numbers, as well as quality changes in the fried material, 
upon both lard and mazola after each frying with a standardized batch of 
doughnuts through the twentieth frying. The results confirm the previous 
preliminary observations that the principal change is an oxidation and that 
this splitting occurs to a degree at the double bond. The rise of the acid 
number is, however, too great as compared with the drop in iodine number 
to warrant the idea that oxidation is the sole case of rancidity, and hydrolysis 
probably takes place to a considerable extent. The mazola proved to be 
much less changed in the process than the lard, resisting the heating process 
well. From the practical viewpoint we are aiming at an exact evaluation of 
the chemical factors which produce rancidity in frying fat with a view to 
studying and publishing the best methods of conserving and purifying to 
be used by the housev,ife. Results will be published in detail in the JouRNAL. 


OUTLINE OF RESEARCH 


In addition to the work on fats reported above, the departments of Biologi- 
cal Chemistry and Foods and Cookery report the following: 

Work on the Effect of Cooking upon the Antiscorbutic Vitamin in Cabbage. 
Evidence seems conclusive that when cabbage is cooked in the open kettle at 
a temperature and time necessary to produce a palatable article for the table 
the destruction is sufficiently great to make it necessary to use at least 20 grams 
- of cooked cabbage to secure the vitamin equivalent of 1 gram of raw cabbage. 
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From experiments with infants and guinea pigs on comparative dosage it would 
seem that the former require about 5 times the protective dose of the latter 
and the adult’s requirement is probably not greatly if any in excess of the in- 
fant. On this basis 5 grams or $ ounce of raw cabbage would protect a 
man as would 100 grams of cooked cabbage or 3} ounces. The pressure cooker, 
while using a higher temperature, produces a cooked cabbage of equal quality 
in much shorter time (20 minutes vs 45 minutes) and this shorter duration is 
apparently sufficient to offset the higher temperatures. In our experiments 
the pressure cooked cabbage suffered no more and no less destruction of its 
vitamin than did the open kettle cooked cabbage. 

Peanut Flour as Protein Supplement to Wheat Flour. With the assistance 
of Rena S. Eckman, of the University Hospital of the University of Michigan, 
the peanut flour studies have demonstrated that when wheat flour is supple- 
mented by peanut flour and by meat residue as sources of protein and in equal 
protein equivalent, the peanut flour supplies all the protein necessary for 
growth and reproduction quite as well as the meat residue. Rats have now 
been carried to the third generation on the diets. 


INTERNAL TEMPERATURES OF FOODS DURING COOKING 
MINNA C. DENTON 


With the exception of meats, eggs, and custards, most foods cooked under 
ordinary household conditions reach a temperature of approximately 100° 
(boiling point) throughout their mass by the time they are “done,” whether 
cooked in boiling water, in an oven, or in hot fat at 200°C., more or less. How- 
ever, it may readily be shown that the temperature attained within a given 
time period is altogether dependent upon the size of the food mass. Small 
pieces of meat reach 100°C. within a short time, though they may not be 
“done” immediately upon reaching this temperature; while joints weighing 
several pounds may be perfectly done at 60° to 80°C. Boiled potatoes weigh- 
ing 200 grams or less, are done at 97° to 99°C., those weighing 300 grams or 
more, are done at 90° to 95°C. 

It may also be shown that increase of time of cooking will often make 
unusually low temperatures equally effective with higher ones; e.g., the initial 
coagulation temperature of a milk-and-egg custard, constantly stirred during 
cooking, may be anywhere between 75° and 95°C., varying with the rapidity 
of heating; no doubt wider variations could be attained. 

The object of such tests is the general interest in the effect of cooking on 
vitamins and on food poisoning bacteria and their toxins. A study of pump- 
kin pie to determine the temperature of pie when cooking, in order to see if 
pumpkin could cause poisoning, shows that the interior does not reach the 
boiling point. 
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NUTRITION EXPERIMENTS 


MARTHA KOEHNE 
University of Washington 


Animal Feeding Experiments. The main object of this work is to provide 
illustrative material for class teaching and extension work. The selection of 
type of research problem must be of such a nature as to provide this material 
in greatest amount. The problem underway now is comparative effect of 
quality of food and chewing on tooth decay. The food in no case requires 
chewing, but, with each type of diet used, one series is provided with sticks of 
wood and wooden shavings to chew on, the other series is kept in glass cages 
with tissue paper shavings for bedding. 

Six typical diets are used, each of which is representative of food combina- 
tions actually used in many American homes. Work has not progressed far 
enough for report of conclusions. Reproduction, growth, mortality records 
are kept on all animals used, and the bones of all that die are kept. 

Food Intake in a Summer Camp for Undernourished Children. This work 
involved keeping an accurate record of food consumption of the 30 individual 
children, as well as the proportion of this food that was derived from dairy 
products. One camp consisted of 20 children kept for 5 weeks, and 14 children 
for 5 weeks, 4 of the latter 14 being hold-overs from the first group. The com- 
plete report is to be published in the Archives of Pediatrics. 


THE RELATIVE COST OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY FOR COOKING 
PURPOSES 


MARTHA E. DRESSLAR 
University of Washington 


In those parts of the country where electricity is sufficiently inexpensive 
to be used as fuel for cooking purposes, a question frequently asked is, “Which 
is the more expensive, gas or electricity?” 

At the University of Washington we have made an effort to answer this 
question under given conditions. Menus for a family of five were used as the 
basis for the selection of dishes to be prepared. The menus were planned to 
take into consideration the requirements of the well balanced meal, and use of 
left overs, the effective use of the particular stove, and the inclusion of a suffi- 
cient number of plate and oven operations to show the total fuel consumption 
representative of the fuel consumption of the user of gas or electricity for cook- 
ing purposes. Results obtained by this experiment require too much qualifica- 
tion to be presented in this abstract, but will appear in an early number of the 
JOURNAL. 
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COUNCIL MEETINGS 


The Council met August 1, 3, and 4 with the following members present at 
one or more sessions: 

Mary E. Sweeny, presiding; Kate Bear, Isabel Bevier, Alice F. Blood, 
Gladys F. Branegan, Mary de Garmo Bryan, Myrtle Cole, Lenna F. Cooper, 
Grace G. Denny, Ruth Dickey, Cleora Helbing, Katherine Jensen, Frances 
Kelley, Alice Kewley, C. F. Langworthy, Blanche Lee, Helen Livingstone, 
Rena Maycock, Ava B. Milam, Maude Murchie, Effie Raitt, Anna Richard- 
son, Margaret Sawyer, Jenny Snow, N. E. Stafford, Frances Swain, Jessie 
Whitacre, Marion White. 

After the address of the president the following business was transacted: 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Regional Organization. Report read by Miss Branegan in the absence 
of Miss Weigley, Chairman. 


The Regional Organization Committee presents a report on the status of affiliation of 
the states with the American Home Economics Association up to July 15, 1922.* 

The following states have completed affiliation with the American Home Economics 
Association: Arizona, Arkansas, California, District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Washington. 

The following states are reported as voting affiliation but have not yet completed affilia- 
tion formalities: Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, New England (6 states), Texas. 

The following states are making inquiries which indicate that the matter is being 
considered: Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
W. Virginia, Wisconsin, Canada. 

States from which no information is available: Colorado, Nevada, New Jersey, Wyoming. 

Affiliated states according to regions showing total membership from states. 


Region 
Eastern 


Total membership through affiliated Associations 2117. 


* Corrected to August 1, 1922. 


Membership Region Membership 
55 
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It will be seen from this report that 25 out of 49 states, including the District of Columbia, 
have completed affiliation and that of the remaining 24, 10 have voted affiliation, leaving 
only 14 states and Canada which have taken no definite steps other than inquiries. Of 
these, Canada and 10 others have started inquiries, leaving only 4 states in which no efforts, 
apparent to the Committee, are taking place. 

One action of considerable importance which the Committee would like to report is that 
of the Southern Home Economics Association which, at its meeting in Florida, April 10, 
1922, voted unanimously to become the Southern Region of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

With the number of states now organized and with as many affiliations pending as there 
are, the Committee believes that another six months will see all but a few states ready to put 
through a program of home economics. 


Report accepted. 
For changes and recommendations concerning regional organization see 
Executive Committee recommendations 2-7, and 13, pp. 587 and 588. 


Journal Board. For report see business meeting p. 589. 

The Council voted to grant Mrs. Norton her requested leave of absence. 
See Executive Committee recommendation 12, p. 588. 

The Council went on record as favoring a full time editor for the, JOURNAL 
if after a study by the Finance Committee it was found possible. 

The subscription and financial status was reported by Mrs. Bryan, Editor, 
as follows: 

The report for the first part of the year was given at the Chicago meeting and was printed 
in the June JourNaL. Since that report, 1034 letters have been sent to members of the 
Association who are not subscribers; 367 to members of the American Dietetic Association; 
600 to schools in regard to student subscriptions. The net increase in subscriptions June 
1921—June 1922 is 1123 (567 student and 556 regular). 

The deficit in JourNAL operations January—June, 1922 was $816.21, or $507.54 less than for 
the same period last year. 

The advertising January—June 1922 was $2168.01, or $449.52 more than for the same 
period last year. 

Report accepted. 

Standards of Home Economics in Colleges. Report read by Miss 
Richardson in the absence of Miss Atwater, Chairman. 

In accordance with the recommendations made at the meeting of the Council in Chicago, 
Miss Atwater took up with Dr. Samuel P. Capen, Director of the American Council on 
Education, the question of the standardization of Home Economics in colleges, and asked for 
the help of the American Council on Education in formulating standards necessary for the 
inclusion of technical and professional schools in the approved list of educational institutions. 
Dr. Capen felt that the Committee would be glad to undertake such a definition and has 
promised to present the matter to the Committee on College Standards at its meeting on 
October 13th and 14th. It seems necessary to await a further report from Dr. Capen. 


Report accepted. 


Finance. Report read by Miss Donham in the absence of Miss MacLeod, 
Chairman. 
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TRIAL BALANCE, JUNE 30, 1922 


Association 


NS 


SS2SssStass 


Printing and stationery 
Discounts to dealers 


- 


9, 024.34 


Equipment 505 .82 
Richards Memorial Fund 4,070.56 
Cash—Balto. Trust Co 
Cash—Balto. Trust Co. Sav. a/c 
Cash—Miss Baldwin 4 3, 684.94 
$18, 370.82 


Association 
Publications 


$2, 295.17 


Journal 
Subscription 


Reprints 
Advertising 
8, 208.11 


Excess payment 8.25 
Executive Secretary Fund 1,159.70 
Institution Section 110.59 
Life Membership 255.00 


Richards Memorial Fund 
4, 890.61 


1, 442.28 
1.11 $18,370.82 


583 
Debits 
Telephone and telegraph. $1, 085.16 
Journal 
Telephone and telegraph. 24.03 
Credits 
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STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS, JANUARY 1 TO juNE 30, 1922 


Association 
Receipts 
$18.92 
75.00 $2,295.17 
Expenditures 
271.99 
Printing and 83.05 
5.00 
44.41 
11.00 
24.00 
Telephone and telegraph. 5.60 1,085.16 
Journal 
Receipts 
139.40 
5.29 $8, 208.11 
Expenditures 
$1, 349.99 
688 .00 
150.24 
Telephone and telegraph. 24.03 
153.63 
393.80 


The June 30th, 1922, trial balance shows a surplus of $1,210.01 for the Association. The 
1921 deficit of $819.89 has been wiped out. The Association budget was based on dues 
of $3,000.00 and on June 30th $2,201.25 had been received from that source. 

The Jovurnat, however, shows a deficit of $816.21. The Journat budget calls for an 
income of $16,150.00 from subscriptions and at the present time only $5,752.15 has been 
received. The latter half of the year always brings in more subscriptions than the first 
half and it is hoped that during the next five months the number of subscriptions will be at 
least double the number of the last seven months. 

Larger membership in the Association, more JouRNAL subscribers, and, last but not least, 
prompt payment of dues and subscriptions, are the three things which will help the finances 
of the Association and JouRNAL. 
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Report accepted. 

For discussion of budget see Executive Committee recommendation 11, 
p. 588, and recommendation 1 of Committee on Committees, p. 586. 

Voted that the Association pay the expenses of the president to the annual 
meeting and that this be made a precedent for other annual meetings. 

Voted that the treasurer be authorized to turn over $300.00 for expenses 
of speakers to the meeting. 


Program of Work. The following recommendations were presented by 
Miss Swain, Chairman: 


I. It is assumed that the work of various committees engaged in research, legislation, and 
other specific activities shall be continued throughout the year. 

II. It is assumed also that the program of state and regional organization shall be con- 
tinued with the hope that by the time of the next annual meeting all states will have completed 
affiliation. The state organizations must also recognize their responsibility in drawing into 
their organization the various groups that represent the work in the community, such as 
homemakers, teachers, extension workers, institutional workers, and business women. 
Each group should have an opportunity for expression in the plans and meetings; if the groups 
are large, sections may be desirable. 

III. It is recommended that each state organization undertake a survey of the state to 
determine the organizations and agencies whose activities touch those of the American Home 
Economics Association and to study methods of codperation, points of contact, and specific 
lines along which the state organization is to set to work. A report of this survey shall be 
presented at the next annual meeting. 

IV. Not the least important portion of the program of work facing the Association is the 
establishment and recognition of standards of professional preparation, qualifications, salaries, 
types and conditions of work, and equipment. Each state organization is urged to determine 
what standards are desirable, and at present advisable in the various fields of home economics 
work in that state, including teachers and supervisors, extension workers, dietitians, nutrition 
workers, and experts in business and industry. 

V. Suggestions for local work: 

1. Inasmuch as most school and health groups are agreed that health instruction must be 
given to all pupils in the school system and that nutrition is a vital subject in this education, 
it follows that the home economics teacher, on account of her unique training, is the logical 
person to assume the responsibility for the nutrition subject matter included. In view of 
these facts, the following suggestions are made: 

(a) That the home economics teacher share the responsibility for a health program for 
the entire school in codperation with the specialists in allied subjects, such as the school 
physician, dentist, physical training teacher, and nurse. 

(b) That the home economics teachers give a definite course of instruction in nutrition 
to the grade teachers who will in turn be responsible for incorporating it in their regular school 
curriculum, 

(c) That the home economics teachers reach the parents of the community through 
such groups as the Parent-Teacher Association, Mothers’ Council, and clubs. 

(d) To further this unified program, courses in nutrition should be offered by the depart- 
ments of home economics of normal schools and universities to elementary teachers, physical 
training teachers, nurses, and home visitors, and special courses to home economics teachers 
in order to equip them to assume this new responsibility. It is desirable that these courses 
be accompanied by work with classes of children. 
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(e) That the National Association consider the possibility of standardizing the nutrition 
subject matter to be included in the health instruction in the public schools. 

2. A recognition of the child, its needs and its training as a vital part of the program of 
home economics. As this demands an application of the mental, social, and spiritual, as well 
as the physical, development of the child, it is urged that in organizing courses dealing 
with the child, the contributions of the psychologist and sociologist, as well as the physiolo- 
gist, be correlated with the home economics instruction so far as offering material dealing 
with all-around child development. 

(a) Provisions should be made that adequate courses dealing with the “child” are offered 
by the public schools through day, part time, and evening classes to young mothers, young 
women who contemplate early marriage, or where statistics bear evidence of the probability 
of early marriage, girls from sixteen to eighteen years where conditions and needs of the 
groups justify such courses. 

(b) As we realize that the well trained sympathetic teacher is essential to the success of 
such a program, the American Home Economics Association should urge the inclusion of 
well planned courses to be supplemented wherever possible by practical work with the 
children as a part of the training of all teachers of home economics who desire to teach the 
general problems of homemaking, rather than some of the special phases of home economics. 

3. Economics: This field offers opportunities for coéperation that have been too much 
and too long neglected. In spite of all of the discussion of the last few years, the emphasis 
is placed on the technical side rather than on the economical. We have continued to teach 
only the arts and principles of life within four walls, and we forget that these are built upon 
an economic foundation which we have recognized in the name of our profession. 

Home economics workers should be alive to the relation of shelter and surroundings to 
general health and efficiency, and should be ready to take part in movements looking toward 
improved conditions of housing. Courses dealing with the material equipment of the home 
should emphasize the factors which determine intelligent selection and purchase, use, care, 
and repair. 

5. Attention is called to the desirability of coéperation with school and institutional 
architects and building committees, as to plans for rooms and equipment. 

VI. Organization of plans for work in the future: 

It is suggested that each section chairman together with such committees as shall be 
appointed shall plan a program of work for the section which shall continue throughout the 
year. Each section shall be called upon to report plans and progress at the time of the mid- 
winter meeting. 

Report accepted. 


Voted that a copy of the program of work report be sent to state supervi- 
sors of home economics, to state home economics associations, and to state 
departments of education. 

Voted that the expense of mimeographing the Program of Work be 
authorized for payment. 


Committee on Committees. For committee personnel recommended and 
approved see pp. 598-600. 
Other recommendations are as follows: 


1. That the Finance Committee be asked to make a plan for the reorganization of the 
finances of the Association including a budget and to make a report at the mid-winter meeting. 
2. That the Committee on Time and Place consider the time and place for the 1924 
meeting and report on that at the Detroit meeting. That in general the Committee on Time 
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and Place of Meeting be appointed to report two years in advance of the time of meeting 
whenever it is practicable. 

3. That the Program Committee for the annual meeting be made up of a chairman 
appointed by the Council and local representatives of the various sections of the Association. 
It is further recommended that the representative of a section be appointed by the section 
chairman, if for geographical or other reasons it is undesirable for the section chairman to 
serve directly. If the program committee has not received a satisfactory report on a section 
program seven months prior to the date of the meeting, it shall be the duty of the chairman 
of the program committee to appoint a local member to attend to the interests of the section. 
It shall be the duty of the section representative to work in close touch with the section 
chairman in the preparation of the section program, and to assist the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee with the general program. The chairman of the committee is empowered 
to add to the committee members representing special interests not otherwise represented. 
The chairman of the section shall preside at the section meetings or appoint a delegate. 

4. That the Committee on Interrelations with other Organizations be asked: 1. To see 
that a representative is present at important meetings of societies with related interests, who 
will make report through the JouRNAL. 2. To recommend the appointment of a representative 
on joint committees with other organizations, or appointment of committees to act with other 
organizations. 3. To keep in touch with the policies of the American Association of University 
Women. 

5. That the Committee on Pledge Fund for Executive Secretary be continued, with 
substitution of Florence Harrison for Ava Milam. 

6. That the Committee on Opportunities report once in five years. 

7. That the Committee on Home Economics in Business be granted their petition to be 
continued for another year as a committee with the right to present a program at the annual 
meeting. 

8. That the Committee on Related Art, petitioning to form a section, be advised to organ- 
ize as a committee with permission to present a program at the Chicago meeting, and that 
they be further advised to present again, at that time, their petition for a section. 


Report accepted. 


The Executive Committee presented the following recommendations 
which were acted upon as indicated. 


1. That affiliation with the National Council of Women be referred to a committee 
appointed by the president and this committee report to the secretary of the Association 
before the next mid-year meeting. (Adopted.) 

2. That the Eastern region be divided into two regions; one region to comprise New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware and to be called the Eastern Region, the second to 
comprise the New England states and be called the New England Region. That each region 
have its own regional delegate and each state its representative. (Adopted.) 

3. That the Council discuss advisability of the New England Region’s request for permission 
to have associate members to take care of the homemakers section, charging these associate 
members only $1.00 and not counting them in on the 100 per cent returns. (Voted that the 
Council do not allow or receive associate members in any state or region; that this be done 
as a matter of policy.) 

4. That the Constitution remain as it now stands—that three-fourths of the states of 
a region must be affiliated before they may elect their regional representative. Also, recom- 
mended that choice of councilors from regions not yet organized be left to the new council. 


(Adopted.) 
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5. That the work of the Regional Organization Committee be continued as long as its 
services are required. (Adopted.) 

6. That the dues be prorated quarterly in the case of any person joining the Association 
at large and later on in the same year joining a state association, until all the states have 
affiliated. (Adopted.) 

7. That alternates for state council members be not allowed. (Voted that a State or 
Region can be represented only by its Councilor or a duly elected alternate.) 

8. That the Association accept the invitation of the National Society for Vocational 
Education and hold the mid year meeting at the time of their annual meeting in Detroit, 
November 30 to December 2, 1922. (Adopted.) 

9. That the Association accept the invitation of Chicago to hold the next annual meeting 
in Chicago at approximately the same date as the present meeting. (Adopted.) 

10. That the action taken at the Chicago meeting in March, 1921, concerning a 13th issue 
of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics be rescinded and that abstracts only of the addresses and 
the business transacted at the meetings of the Association be printed in the proceedings 
number of the JournaL. (Adopted.) 

11. That the Association consider an effective budget for the income. (Council voted to 
go on record as favoring a budget based on a study, by the finance committee, of conditions 
and previous expenditures.) 

12. That Miss Fisher of the Journat Board be instructed to notify Mrs. Norton that the 
extended leave of absence requested by her had been granted. (Adopted.) 

13. That the Committee on Regional Organization prepare such a statement as to make 
absolutely clear the procedure necessary for affiliation of regional or state organizations. 
(Adopted.) 

14. That Miss Sweeny be made Executive Secretary of the American Home Economics 
Association. (Adopted.) 

15. That all monies which come to any section be deposited in the hands of the treasurer 
and so disbursed. (Adopted.) 

16. That a letter be sent to Secretary Wallace, Washington, D. C., approving the establish- 
ment of a Home Economics Bureau in the Department of Agriculture. (Adopted.) 


INTERRELATIONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The report of Ruth Wheeler as representative of the American Home 
Economics Association on the Food and Nutrition Committee of the National 
Child Health Council was read by the secretary. It appeared in full in the 
editorial section of the September JourNAL. 

Voted to accept the invitation of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science to have a sectional program at their meeting at Christmas time, 
that program to be arranged by Dr. Langworthy. 

For invitation from the National Society for Vocational Education see Execu- 
tive Committee recommendation 8, p. 588. 

For affiliation with National Council of Women see Executive Committee 
recommendation 1, p. 587. 

The California Home Economics Association was asked to arrange a section 
program with the National Education Association. 

For relations with other organizations see Executive Committee minutes 
p. 597, and recommendation 4 of Committee on Committees, p. 587. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Proceedings of Meeting. Voted that articles and business be abstracted to 
appear in a regular issue of The JouRNAL. See Executive Committee recom- 
mendation 10, p. 588. 

Executive Secretary. See Executive Committee recommendation 14, p. 588, 
and minutes of Executive Committee, p. 597. 

Secretary. Voted that the present secretary be asked to remain as secre- 
tary for a third year. 

Sections. Voted that a committee be appointed to consider the voting 
rights in sections and report at the Detroit meeting and that the committee 
be asked to make recommendations, after reviewing plans of the Sections, for 
correlating their work with the national Association. 

Program. For representation of sections see recommendation 3 of Commit- 
tee on Committees, p. 587. 

Voted that a letter of appreciation be sent to Miss Baldwin, Business Editor 
of the Journal, who was unable to attend the meeting. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Meeting called to order August 3, by the president, Mary E. Sweeny. 
Minutes of the meeting on June 30 to July 3 at Swampscott omitted, since 
they were printed in the JoURNAL. 

Minutes of the Council meetings of August 1 and 3 read and approved. 

Report of the Treasurer read by the Secretary. Accepted. See report of 
Finance Committee, p. 582. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Journal Board. Report read by Dr. Langworthy in the absence of Miss 
Fisher, Chairman. 


It is unfortunate that the members of the Board have been so widely separated this year 
as to make it impossible for all members to meet during the year for the purpose of discussing 
the various problems that have developed since the last annual meeting. The members of 
the Board deeply appreciate the time and effort which Mrs. Bryan has spent incarrying 
on the duties of editorship during Mrs. Norton’s absence. 

When Mrs. Norton was granted leave of absence for the work at Constantinople College, 
it was with a definite understanding that she would be ready to take up her duties again 
this year at the beginning of July. She has not returned, however, and has asked that her 
leave be extended until next February as she felt that her work in Constantinople was not yet 
organized to the point where she could leave it to be continued to any advantage by her 
successor. The granting of this lea,e would mean that another acting Editor would have to 
be found to carry on the work in the meantime, unless Mrs. Bryan could be persuaded to 
change her plans entirely for the coming year and to continue the editorship during the 
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interval. Obviously it would be difficult to find another suitable person who would be 
willing to accept this very temporary but most responsible position, and unwise as far as the 
interests of the JouRNAL are concerned, as it would of course take some time for this person 
to become familiar with the various phases of the editorial work. Mrs. Bryan has, however, 
very generously consented to alter her plans and to extend her time of service to the JouRNAL 
until February of next year. 

The members of the Board wish to present to the Council for consideration some questions 
which appear at this time to be of major importance in looking to the future of the JouRNAL 
as it should represent the interests of the Association. 

It is strongly felt that the work which Keturah Baldwin has done as business editor is 
indispensable to the future development of the JourNAL. Miss Baldwin has brought to her 
work her college training, a wide acquaintance with home economics problems, and a knowledge 
of related sciences. In addition to the details of the office work, she has assisted with the 
editorial work, and has kept in close touch with Association interests. 

In considering a full time editorship, it is important that the person who assumes this 
responsibility should be qualified for this particular work. She should have good executive 
and business ability, and her work should result in a greatly increased subscription list 
and a growing number of advertisers who are entirely acceptable to the professional interests 
represented. 

In all this work the editor should, of course, be very actively assisted by the associate 
editors and the Editorial Board. Al] groups in the Association have wished to see their 
special phase of the work given adequate attention in the JouRNAL, but no group has as yet 
contributed as it should in making this possible. If the JouRNAL is to develop into a publi- 
cation which serves the various needs of the Association in the finest way, each member must 
become a subscriber and must feel personally responsible for making some worthwhile contri- 
bution. The officers must also be prepared to render as unselfish and constant service as did 
that pioneer group in the earlier history of the JourNaL. 


Report accepted. 

Voted that the Committee for the Promotion of the Journal be asked to 
formulate plans to induce subscribers not now members to join the Association 
and those now members to subscribe for the Journal. 

For further consideration of this report see Council minutes, p. 582. 


Committee to Promote the Journal. Report read by Mrs. Bryan in 
the absence of Miss Kauffman, Chairman. 


The Committee undertook the study with two definite aims in view: 

I. To ascertain in what way and by what means the content of the JourRNAL or Home 
Economics might best be expanded and modified to be of interest and value to all groups 
in the field of home economics. 

II. To study methods of publicity and advertising of the JourNaL and its content in 
order to increase the subscription list and thus to secure the use of its pages for advertising 
purposes by business concerns. 

To carry out this program a number of sub-chairmen were appointed, each one being 
made responsible for a group of states. 

The following summary represents the important points given in the detailed reports 
received. 

I. Content of the JourNat. 

1. That the content of the JourNAL be expanded to cover more adequately the entire 
field of home economics. That more material be published in administration and business 
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of the home; its economic and social aspects; its relation to community problems, and espe- 
cially the relation of the children to all these phases of family life. That such topics as food 
and its preparation and nutrition be given less consideration to give place for the important 
items suggested in (1) above. That contributions on hygiene and health be sought, espe- 
cially on the teaching of health as to methods of organization and use of illustrative material. 

2. That many of the present articles found in the JouRNAL are too technical for the general 
teacher of home economics, the social worker, the homemaker, and the business manager. 
That too much space is given to detailed analysis. In lieu of this it is suggested that details 
of scientific and semi-scientific experiments be kept in the JouRNAL office and a summary only 
of the results and conclusions, made by some practical expert, be published in the JouRNAL 
from time to time. 

3. That reports of actual. work in the field and problems solved be published. That the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education be asked to advise the editor of the JouRNAL 
concerning pieces of work that are being conducted in the various states. 

4. That material to aid teachers in the grades and secondary schools be increased. 

5. The present material published for the homemaker is too highly technical. It is sug- 
gested that more material be included that will be of interest to homemakers and that such 
material will also serve in large measure the needs of the high school teachers whose entire 
scheme of instruction must be based on an analysis of the vocation of homemaking. 

6. That a definite policy be adopted by the JourNAL whereby each number shall contain 
a certain amount of material of interest to each of the sections of the Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. In this way it will make a more definite and constant appeal to the different classes 
of home economics workers. 


The Committee is aware that its recommendations cover a very wide field and that the 
most outstanding question raised is: ‘What is the proper field for the JouRNAL or Home 
Economics?” 

Can it hope to cover or even touch frequently all the interests in this large and varied field 
of home economics? Should it attempt to do this or should it narrow its field to such objec- 
tives as: 

(1} An organ of the American Home Economics Association to keep its members in 
touch with aims concerning the various projects in different parts of the country on which 
they need to be informed. 

(2) An organ to disseminate subject matter in home economics. 

(3) An organ for organization and methods for the vocational and other teaching interests, 
for extension workers, or for dietitians. Should it issue supplements or bulletins or circulars 
for each of these groups for which subscriptions are made or compensation otherwise received 
from the groups most concerned? 

The committee feels, however, that the wide and varied field, set down in its recommen- 
dations is the one to be adopted at the present time as a basis for content. 

II. Ways and means for increasing publicity and advertising, thereby increasing its 
patronage, and enlarging its content. 

1. Attractive posters describing the JournaL placed at magazine stands where the 
JouRnat is sold or in some popular store patronized by members of women’s clubs. 

2. That the State Home Economics Associations adopt as their project for 1922-23 the 
promotion of the JouRNAL. 

3. That a full time editor on salary be employed to study and attempt to meet through 
the pages of the JourNAL these varying needs of home economics workers, or an executive 
secretary employed on salary with a paid assistant, the two being jointly responsible for the 
publication of the Journat. The executive secretary would bring from the field the needs 
of home economics workers and direct, in the large, the publication, while the assistant would 
be responsible for the details. 


Report accepted. 
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International Home Economics. In the absence of Miss Atwater, Chair- 
man, and Miss White, Acting Chairman, Dr. Langworthy called attention to 
the reports of Mrs. Strong and others (see pp. 528-534), and also gave the 
following report. 

Brazil is interested as recently reported, but no great work is being carried on there. 

Interest is shown in Cuba but again no work definitely reported; the same is true concern- 
ing South America. 

Much work is being done in Japan, and it is organizing in China. 

We know about the work of Mrs. Norton in Turkey. 

The Philippines are doing a great deal of work, especially on canning tropical fruits. 

The work of the International Office in Switzerland took a leading part in the work of 
home economics this summer. They arranged exhibits and helped in other ways. 

The Swiss Home Economics Association requested the permission to translate the texts 
and charts for use in the Swiss Schools. 

Miss Atwater, now in France, is making a survey of some of the home economics work 
being done there and has sent some interesting material. 

England has a publication which corresponds to our extension papers. 

Holland is also carrying on work in home economics. 

Belgium has its new superior college in domestic science and from publications received 
in the Department of Agriculture at Washington we know that they are doing a good work. 


Report accepted. 
Legislative. Report read by Miss Stanley, Chairman. 


The past year has been one of inaction, comparatively speaking, on the part of the legis- 
lative committee. We have kept the Fess and Smoot bills on the active working program of 
the various women’s organizations. 

When visited by members of the Women’s Congressional Committee, Mr. Fess stated 
that he could not report this bill until after the Stirling-Towner bill has been reported from 
the Education Committee. 

The most important work this year has been initiated by Jessie Harris who prepared 
a survey showing the need for more funds for vocational home economics in Texas. Similar 
material has been requested from all state supervisors. Copies should be sent to publicity 
and legislative chairmen. 

We have been unable to get any reaction from Mr. Smoot in regard to the Smoot bill. 


Report accepted. 
Discussion from the floor as to action that should or should not be taken on 


the Voight Bill. Voted that the Association take no action regarding the 
Voight Bill. 

Research. Report read by Dr. Denton, Chairman. 

Progress reports from two codperative research projects are presented before the Foods 
and Nutrition Section at this meeting. One of these is Emulsions in Mayonnaise, involving 
codperation of home economics departments of half a dozen colleges. The other is Stand- 


ardization of Household Measuring Cups, involving codperation of a special committee of 
one, with the U. S. Bureau of Standards. Several new codperative projects are being 


organized. 
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The Sub-committee on Research in Foods and Nutrition reports the preparation of two 
articles for the JouRNAL, dealing with standards for research, and research methods, suggesting 
research projects, and abstracting or listing unpublished theses. Prosecution of vitamin 
studies in relation to cooking and preserving processes, is regarded as an especially important 
project to be fostered by this committee, at this time. 

The Sub-committee, Research in Textiles and Clothing has attempted to define this research 
field. It has been decided that educational measurements belong to educational research 
rather than here. 

The committee has further been concerned with standards for research. Many studies 
of the survey type are being carried on. 

The following studies have been reported this year: 

Miss Weller of Minnesota and her students are working on factors which affect the strength 
of cotton goods. Mrs. McGowan of Teacher College continues her study of washing powders 
and their effect on cloth. Miss Denny of Washington and her students are working on the 
problem of shrinking of cotton goods, also of fading, both in the sun and by washing. Miss 
Balderston of Teachers College has conducted interesting studies on the washing of woolens, 
particularly infants’ shirts. Miss Stanley of Missouri reports work on mordants. Miss 
O’Brien of Iowa reports effect of Bleaching on Tensile Strength of Fabrics and Effect of 
Reagents used in Laundering on Discoloration of White Cotton Goods, both published in 
Journat oF Home Economics; she also reports, as in progress, Effect of Stripping Methods 
on Physical Properties of Fiber and Wool Fabric, and Comparison of Rate of Removal of 
Vegetable and Animal Oils, in Stain Removal. Two master’s theses in history of costume 
were done in the Household Art department of the University of California last year. A 
chart representing an extensive series of tests made by Miss Weirick of Sears, Roebuck, on 
silk stockings, is to be reproduced at cost for the benefit of those who may wish to study these 
tests and their results. 

The Sub-committee, Research and Extension urges closer correlation between state and 
federal extension and research specialists, in the all-important matter of analyzing and resolv- 
ing field problems. In at least one state a definite research project in child nutrition has 
been instigated by this committee, to be carried on by codperation with extension specialists. 
Furthermore, the committee is making a special effort to list and classify requests for informa- 
tion which come in from the field, with the idea of making this list available to resident staff 
engaged in research, as well as to subject matter specialists. 

The function of the Sub-committee on Educational Research is: a. To stimulate educational 
research. b. To keep in touch with educational research and make it available to those who 
can benefit from it. c. To suggest needed topics for educational research. d. To develop 
codperation between the education departments and the home economics departments. 
e. To make known all available opportunities for educational research—fellowships, scholar- 
ships, etc. f. To stimulate and aid education departments to include the consideration of 
home economics problems in the philosophy of education for prospective superintendents, 
principals, etc. 

The definite suggestions for work for the coming year are: 

1. To consider the various problems of interest to educational workers. These seem to 
group themselves under the following topics: 

a. Content of courses based upon 1. Mental, social and physiological development of 
the group. 2. Previous training and experience. 3. Needs of groups. 

b. Methods of organizing and teaching material based upon 1. The application of the 
laws of learning. 2. A study of the learning difficulties. 

c. Development of special methods to be used in presenting subjects in the home economics 
course. 

d. Educational measurements. 
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e. School administration, involving the problems of cost, grouping of students and meas- 
ures of properly estimating the value of home economics in the program. 

2. Outline a few problems which might be undertaken in the field of educational research. 

3. Make available information in regard to special research work in home economics 
which has thus far been undertaken. 

4. Review the important education journals with a view to keeping teachers in touch 
with lines of educational research of special interest to home economics teachers. 


Report accepted. 


Executive Secretary Fund. Report read by Miss Johnson in the absence 


of Miss Matthews, Chairman. 
This gave a detailed report by states and showed a total of $4804.13 pledged 


of which $3600.13 has been paid. 
Report accepted. 


Program of Work. Report submitted by Miss Swain. See Council 
minutes p. 585. 


Nominating. The following nominations, previously posted, were pre- 
sented by the Nominating Committee and the nominees were elected by ballot. 
President, Alice F. Blood; Vice-President, Anna E. Richardson; Councilor at 


Large, Mary E. Sweeny. 
Related Arts. Report submitted by Winifred Gettemy, Chairman. 


This committee makes the following recommendations: 

I. Interpretation of the term related art. Related art is the development of appreciation 
of art principles and the functioning of these in solving the problems of selection, 
arrangement, and construction, which are met in every day life. 

II. Place of related art in the curriculum. The related arts course in the Smith-Hughes 
High School should be part of the homemaking course. In case the courses in art 
are given outside the home economics department in the Smith-Hughes High 
School extra effort should be put forth to secure a closer relationship between the 
departments. 

III. Training of related arts teachers. The teacher of related arts should be a woman who 
has had several courses in academic art and the most of whose home economics 
training shall have been in the clothing and related arts group, namely, clothing, 
millinery, home furnishing, applied design, costume selection. The teacher-training 
institutions should have either a separate course for the training of teachers of 
related art, or should stress in their methods course the teaching of related art. 

IV. Organization of the responsibilities in homemaking, in which a working knowledge of 
related art is needed. ; 

A. Selection of ready made hose, shoes, hats, suits, coats, dresses, underwear, acces- 
sories. 

B. Planning of home made articles. Selection of material. Design. 

C. Harmony and appropriateness of parts of the whole. 

D. Personal Appearance. Hair dressing, use of cosmetics, manicuring, wearing of 
clothing. 

E. Feeding the family. Serving the simple meals attractively. Setting the table. 
Food combinations—color, texture. Serving special occasions. Table decor- 
ation, invalid trays, attractive lunches, arrangement of children’s food. 
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F. The Home and its equipment. Location, selection and planning of house, 
decoration of house, planning grounds, selection and arrangement of fur- 
nishings. 

G. Civic beauty. Buildings, natural beauty, community festivals. 

V. Objectives. 

A. The ability to recognize the adherence to and the deviation from the principles 
of design and color harmonies as expressed in related and pictorial art. 

B. Foods. The ability to select and prepare meals from the standpoint of color and 
texture of foods and the suitable appointments and arrangement of the 
table. An appreciation of the psychological effect of well prepared meals 
and well set tables. 

C. Clothing. The ability to select and design clothing suited to the individual to 
meet the requirements of line, proportion, texture, pattern of fabric, hygiene, 
appropriateness to occasion, and becomingness to wearer. An appreciation 
of the psychological effect of clothes and color upon the individual. 

D. Shelter. The ability to judge and arrange for appropriate use decorative schemes, 
house furnishings, and color harmonies to conform to the principles of design 
and the theory of color. An appreciation of the necessity of elements of 
comfort and simplicity in the entire house to promote the welfare of the 
inhabitants. An appreciation of the necessity of order, sanitary conditions, 
and well made articles to promote the highest ideals of American citizenship. 

VI. Methods of instruction. Presentation of principles followed by application. Project 
method. Build up rules and principles through experience. 
VII. The committee recommends that there be a very close correlation of the related arts 
to the courses, foods, shelter, clothing, economics, and hygiene. 


Report accepted. 
Resolutions. Report read by Isabel Bevier, Chairman. 


1. The American Home Economics Association acknowledges the receipt of the com- 
munication from the National Kindergarten Association and recommends the coéperation 
of the members of this Association in the efforts of the Kindergarten Association to establish 
“petition kindergarten laws.” 

2. The committee recommends that the Association reaffirm its interest in and its purpose 
to continue its efforts to secure the passage of the Fess bill and to have the bill reported out 
of committee before the close of the present session. 

3. Whereas the home economics association realizes the need of a research program in the 
further development of home economics and knows the necessity for financial aid for such 
a program, the Association urges the passage of the Smoot bill or that the provisions of the 
Smoot bill be embodied as an amendment of the Purnell bill. 

4. The American Home Economics Association notes with regret that three of the women’s 
colleges of the southern section have given up the work in home economics in their respective 
institutions. The Association earnestly hopes that the authorities in those institutions will 
continue the effort to develop in that region such phases of home economics as are adapted 
to their traditions and needs. 

5. The committee is at a loss to find words to express full appreciation of the untiring 
efforts expended in the generous hospitality accorded the Association since arriving in Port- 
land. Our gratitude is extended to the following organizations and individuals: 

In Portland—The Presidents’ Council; Progressive Business Men’s Club; Chamber of 
Commerce; The Portland School Board; The Home Economics Association of Portland; the 
Press. 
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In Corvallis—The authorities of the Oregon State Agricultural College; the faculty; 
students; alumnae and friends of the institution; Corvallis Women’s Club; Corvallis Chamber 
of Commerce; the Women’s Auxilliary of the Chamber of Commerce; the Press. 

6. In this connection the committee recommends a resolution of thanks to Miss Nina 
Streeter who had the difficult and thankless task of arranging transportation facilities for the 
trip. 

7. The committee feels that the Association wishes to record an expression of appreciation 
of the unusual service rendered by Mrs. Mary de Garmo Bryan in the responsibilities that 
have developed upon her as acting editor of the JourNAL. 

8. The Association expresses its appreciation of the invaluable services rendered through 
many years by the Office of Home Economics under the able leadership of Dr. Langworthy. 
His sympathy, interest, and codperation have contributed in no small degree to the success 
of the organization. 

9. The Association notes with pleasure the correlation of the work of home economics 
at Drexel Institute and the University of Pennsylvania. 

10. The Association learns with regret of the serious and long-continued illness of one of 
its most competent and faithful workers in the pioneer days, Miss Alice Ravenhill, and sends 
to her this expression of sympathy. 

11. The committee is shocked to receive from Miss Gunther a telegram announcing the 
death of Mrs. Annie Dewey “Our honored, beloved, home economics leader.” 

Those who know the work of the Deweys in the Lake Placid Conference and Mrs. Dewey's 
continued interest in the home economics work will appreciate more fully the loss, but the 
entire association will wish to record their appreciation, and the committee recommends 
a resolution conveying our sympathy be sent to Mr. Dewey and the son, Godfrey Dewey. 


Report accepted, and Secretary instructed to send a telegram to Mr. Dewey.* 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Miss Bevier read a letter from the Near East Relief Headquarters of appeal 
for financial aid in the work of the Near East Relief. A sum of $60.00 was 
raised and forwarded for this Fund. 

A message was read by the Chairman from Alice Ravenhill with greetings 
from Miss Ravenhill and wishes for a successful convention. 

Voted that the Association send a telegram to Miss Ravenhill.* 


AMENDMENTS 


A vote was taken on the proposed changes in the constitution, previously 
submitted by mail, with the action noted after each. 


CONSTITUTION 
Article IV, Sec. 6, (3). Suggested change—regional councilors elected by their regions to 
serve for two years. (Adopted.) 
BY-LAWS 


Article I, Paragraph 2. Suggested change—Add “Nominations may be made from the 


floor.” (Lost.) 
Article II, Sec. III, (3). Suggested change—It shall elect from its membership two mem- 
bers who, with the president, the vice-presidents, the secretary, the office secretary ‘“‘ex officio,” 


* Acknowledged. 
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the treasurer, the editor of the JourNat, and three regional councilors designated by the 
Council, shall form the executive committee. (Adopted.) 

Article III, Sec. II, (1), Paragraph 1. Suggested change—Omit sentence, “Such affiliated 
societies must have within their own membership at least ten members of the American 
Home Economics Association.” (Adopted.) 

(1), Paragraph 3. Suggested change—Omit this paragraph. (Adopted.) 

(2) Suggested change—Add, ‘These associations shall pay an annual fee of $5.00 to the 
treasurer of the National Association. (Adopted.) 

Article V, Sec. 2. Suggested change—The finance committee shall present to the executive 
committee by Dec. 1st of each year, a budget for the next fiscal year and, on approval of the 
executive committee, shall authorize the treasurer to make payment under the budget. 
The fiscal year shall be the calendar year, January Ist to December 3ist. The finance 
committee shall receive, etc. (rest of paragraph same as original). (Lost.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The results of the deliberations of this body are set forth, in the main, in 
the recommendations presented to the Council, see p. 587. 

The committee authorized the payment of part of Mrs. Bryan’s expenses 
not included in the Journal budget, and also the expenses incurred by Miss 
Streeter in arranging for the special train. 

Voted to ask the Home Economics Association of Greater New York to 
finance our part in the Public Health Exhibit in Brooklyn. In case of ex- 
cessive cost it should be reported to the Finance Committee. 

A letter of inquiry was received from the Western Arts Association in regard 
to joint meetings with them. Committee decided to request that Council 
ask the State Association of Missouri to handle it until the regional organiza- 
tion has been completed; this information to be incorporated in the reply to 
the Western Arts Association. 

The Association was asked in a letter from the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to have a representative on the Advisory Council for the 
Motion Picture Division of the General Federation. The letter was referred 
to the Committee on Interrelations with the name of Miss Jessie Winchell 
proposed as the member of the Committee. 

The constitution of the Southern Region was discussed and decision made 
that no action is necessary so long as it does not conflict with the constitution 
of the A. H. E. A. 

It was decided that the work of the executive secretary for the present 
should be the completion of the affiliation of the states and a unifying of the 
organization. 

Miss Milam reported that $60.00 had been collected for Miss Ravenhill. 

Voted that the expenses incurred by the program committee be paid. 

Voted that Miss Sweeny, Miss Cooper, and other officers of the executive 
committee be reimbursed for incidental expenses of the convention. 

Other matters discussed but with no action taken: Fiscal year, treasurer, 
organization of Richards Memorial Fund Trustees, a letter suggesting the 
making of a film for the Association, to be used by the general public. 
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Program of Work 
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Mary DeGarmo Bryan 
Edna Walls 
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Margaret Sawyer 
Frances Kelley 


Resolutions Committee 


Isabel Bevier, Chairman 
Rachel Colwell 

Mrs. Nina Badenock 
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On Committees 
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Jenny Snow 
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Mabel Wellman 
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Finance 


S. Agnes Donham, Chairman 

H. Gale Turpin 
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Secretary-Treasurer of R.M.F. Fund 

Editor of JourNAL 

Executive Secretary 

Chairman Executive Secretary Fund 
Legislative 

Louise Stanley, Chairman 

Jessie Harris 
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Edna White 

Isabel Bevier 

Frances Zuill 


International Home Economics 


Helen Atwater, Chairman 
Edna White 

Mrs. Ann Gilchrist Strong 
Mrs. Alice Norton 

Ava B. Milam 

Emma Gunther 
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Interrelations with other Organizations 


Margaret Sawyer, Chairman 
Editor of the JourNaL 
Antoinette Roof 
Grace MacLeod 
Adelaide Baylor 
Lydia Roberts 
Hannah Wessling 
Ruth Van Deman 
Research 


Minna Denton, Chairman 
Grace Denny 
Florence Nesbitt 
Hildegarde Kneeland 
Nina B. Crigler 
Agnes Fay Morgan 
Anna E. Richardson 
Margaret Proctor 
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Mary L. Matthews, Chairman 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Time and Place of Meeting 


Cleora Helbing, Chairman 
Stella Palmer 
Mate Giddings 

Program 


Katharine Blunt, Chairman for Chicago 
Meeting 
Edna White, Chairman for Detroit Meeting 


Membership 
Mrs. O. E. Osborn, Chairman 
Presidents of state organizations or their 
appointees 
Voting Rights in Sections 
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GROUP COMMITTEES 


Social Welfare Home Economics in Business 
Lydia Roberts, Chairman Mary E. Keown, Chairman 
Homemakers Related Art 
Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood Winnifred Gettemy, Chairman 


The Mid-year Meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association will be held in Detroit, November 30-December 2, 
in connection with the National Society for Vocational Education. 
Programs will be mailed to all members. 


